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The Harrisburg Convention 


For months the membership of the State As- 
sociation had been looking forward to the 
Harrisburg convention with the hope that evils, 
actual and threatened, would be ameliorated by 
the House of Delegates. No one was surprised, 
therefore, when Superintendent Alvin F. Kemp, 
Reading, Berks County, chairman of the com- 
mittee on credentials, announced on December 
27, 1932, that 625 duly certified delegates from 
265 local branches, representing 62,000 mem- 
bers had qualified as official delegates and were 
entitled to the rights and privileges of the con- 
vention. These delegates backed by row upon 
row of representatives and members in the 
Forum of the Education building made an im- 
posing spectacle of about 2.000 eager, deeply 
concerned educational workers. They had con- 
tributed heavily in time, labor, money, and 
clothing to relieve the distress of their pupils; 
many had made so-called voluntary contribu- 
tions from their salaries to balance budgets of 
their school boards; some had taken salary cuts 
and foregone salary increments; they had dis- 
cussed these matters in local meetings; they had 
studied the conclusions reached by the Educa- 
tion Congress in November; they now hoped 
to crystallize sentiment for legislative requests 
to avert disaster to the public school system 
and to hold the line for the 2,000,000 boys and 
girls under their tuition. 
President Francis B. Haas, alive to all these 
conditions and sensitive to the desires, ex- 
pressed and unexpressed, of the teachers, 
planned the three-day program as a logical out- 
growth of existing conditions by placing on the 
first general program the chairmen of the 
three major committees of the Pennsylvania 
Study and scheduling James N. Rule, Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, for a closing ad- 
dress “The Next Advance”. These Chairmen 
and their topics were 
(1) J. Linwood Eisenberg, President, State 
Teachers College, Slippery Rock—Local 
Unit of Administration 

(2) Albert Lindsay Rowland, President, State 
Teachers College, Shippensburg—Teacher 
Preparation 

(3) LeRoy A. King, Professor of Education, 
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University of Pennsylvania—School Fi- 
nance 
For the second general program, he invited 
the presidents of the two state-wide organiza- 
tions whose work dovetails the most closely 
with that of the State Association: 


(1) Mrs. Laura S. Greenwood, President Penn- 
sylvania Congress of Parents and Teachers 
—United Support 

(2) Mrs. Alice D.Scattergood, President Penn- 
sylvania State School Directors Associa- 
tion—Harmony in Relationships. 

As it suited Governor Gifford Pinchot to 
speak on the first general session rather than 
on the second one, as scheduled, Laurence H. 
Hart, Washington, D. C., “Impersonator of 
Washington” was commandeered for the sec- 
ond general session. Doctor Haas appointed an 
escort for the Governor of four: Amanda E. 
Stout, Superintendent of Reading; Jessie Gray, 
Past President, P. S. E. A., Philadelphia; 
Charles S. Davis, Superintendent, Steelton; and 
Charles E. Dickey, Superintendent, Allegheny 
County, Pittsburgh. 

The House of Delegates received and acted 
upon these committee reports: Executive 
Council, Budget, Treasurer, Auditor, Perma- 
nent Fund, Permanent Headquarters, Teacher 
Welfare, Board of Trustees of the Lloyd Mifflin 
Memorial, Constitutional Revision, Legislation, 
Professional Ethics, and Tenure. At the final 
meeting they listened to two masterful ad- 
dresses: The one by President Haas; the other 
by Dean Charles H. Judd, University of Chicago 
on “Is American Education to Be Curtailed 
Permanently?” The House of Delegates ap- 
proved two important resolutions offered from 
the floor: 

“In view of the threatening curtailment of 
State appropriations to public education in 
Pennsylvania because of the reduced ‘esti- 
mated’ State revenues for the next biennium; 
and because of the serious consequences to 
every teacher, every school district, and every 
child in the State, it is the duty of our pro- 
fession and State Education Association not 
only to carry on and maintain our schools 
in an efficient manner during this economic 
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crisis, but to point out in an intelligent and 
forceful way that the great State of Penn- 
sylvania can and should provide adequate aid 
for financing education so that there shall be 
no backward step. 

“Recognizing the dangers, present and 
future, that will result from reduced and in- 
adequate State aid, it is hereby moved that 
the President of the P. S. E. A. appoint a 
committee of five to be known as a Contact- 
Fact Finding Committee which shall cooper- 
ate with the publicity campaign of the P S. 
E. A., the Legislative Committee, the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, and other agencies, 
and whose specific duty during the emer- 
gency now facing education shall be the or- 
ganization, mobilization, and dissemination of 
complete facts that show Pennsylvania is not 
an overtaxed state for educational purposes 
and that it can adequately provide State aid 
to education if the State’s many and varied 
sources of available untaxed wealth other 
than local real estate are made the subject 
of reasonable support for education.” 

“Resolved, That all members of the Penn- 
sylvania State Education Association be re- 
quested to contribute at least fifty cents each 
for the support of the work of the Committee 
on Teacher Welfare for the year 1933; and 
that all county and district superintendents, 
or supervising principals, or enrolment of- 
ficials lay this request before members at 
the time of membership enrolment and that 
the enrolment officials of the several branches 
remit amounts so collected to the chairman 
of the Teacher Welfare Committee, 400 North 
Third Street, Harrisburg, Pa.” 


Amendments to the Constitution 
At a short general session of the Association 
following the last meeting of the *House of 
Delegates, the P. S. E. A. amended the consti- 
tution by ratifying two proposals of the com- 
mittee on constitutional revision: 
(1) To change life membership dues from 
$10 to $25 
(2) To give to the House of Delegates the 
power to amend the constitution 


The Set Up 


By using the Forum for the general sessions 
and the House of Delegates, the various audi- 
toriums and halls of the State Capitol, and the 
facilities of the Penn-Harris, Harrisburger, and 
Governor hotels, the entire convention was 
staged in the down-town section of Harrisburg. 
Some round tables met in Boyd Hall, Y. W. 
C. A., the Dauphin County Court House, and 
Central High School, the latter being made 
available through Superintendent M. H. Thomas 
and the Board of Education of Harrisburg. 


* A 35-page stenographic report of the business 
proceedings has been sent to each of the 625 official 
delegates. A limited number of copies are still 
available. 
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Music 


W. M. Harclerode, supervisor of music, Harris- 
burg, provided student organizations for the 
music of the two evening general sessions. For 
the first evening, the William Penn High School 
Orchestra, F. William Froehlich, director, gave 
an excellent forty-five minute program. For 
the second evening Mr. Harclerode conducted 
a Festival Chorus of 500 sixth graders with 
mixed quartet and orchestral accompaniment. 
The music was superb, the conducting of the 
highest order. At the final meeting, Thursday 
afternoon, Esther Bigham, supervisor of music, 
Derry Township Consolidated Schools, Hershey, 
presented a program of unison, two-part, and 
three-part songs by a sixth-grade chorus of 
125 voices which delighted the audience by 
tone quality, precision, and interpretation. 


Eating Functions 


Breakfasts, luncheons, and dinners served 
double purposes of refreshment and profes- 
sional stimulation. The larger functions were 
Professional Education Fraternity Breakfast, 
In-and-About Harrisburg Music Supervisors 
Club Luncheon, State Y. M. C. A. Luncheon, 
Pennsylvania School Press Association Lunch- 
eon, Special Education Dinner, National As- 
sociation of Secondary School Principals Dinner, 
All-College Dinner, Geography Luncheon, Col- 
lege Teachers of Education Luncheon, Voca- 
tional Banquet, and Past Presidents’ Dinner. 


Elections 
The results of election were: 


Place of 1933 Convention—Philadelphia 
President—Francis B. Haas, Bloomsburg 
First Vice-Pres.—M. S. Bentz, Ebensburg 
Second Vice-Pres.—M. H. Thomas, Harrisburg 


Committee on Legislation 

I. D. App, Harrisburg 

Charles S. Davis, Steelton 

Lucy W. Glass, Department of Public In- 
struction, Harrisburg 

Ben G. Graham, Administration Building, 
Pittsburgh 

Jessie Gray, 1210 Fillmore Street, Frank- 
ford, Philadelphia 

Carmon Ross, Doylestown 


Committee on Resolutions 

Franklin Cartledge, 5020 Saul Street, Phila- 
delphia 

John T. Connell, 530 Federal Street, Butler 

Charles S. Miller, 32 Violet Lane, Lans- 
downe 

R. G. Mowrey, Quincey 

R. K. Smith, Leisenring 

H. E. Stover, 55 S. 4th Street, Lewisburg 


Committee on Teacher Welfare 
Edwin C Broome, Administration Building, 
Philadelphia 
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Ben G. Graham, Administration Building, 
Pittsburgh 


N. E. A. State Delegates to Chicago Convention 


2 


9 


3. 


Officers of the Association 

Francis B. Haas, President, State Teachers 
College, Bloomsburg 

M. S. Bentz, First Vice-President, Ebens- 
burg 

M. H. Thomas, Second Vice-President, 121 
Chestnut Street, Harrisburg 

J. Herbert Kelley, Executive Secretary, N. 
E. A. State Director, Harrisburg 

Charles S. Davis, Chairman, Committee on 
Legislation, Steelton 

William W. Evans, Chairman, Committee 
on Resolutions, Bloomsburg 

Edwin C. Broome, Chairman, Committee 
on Teacher Welfare, Philadelphia 


Presidents of Departments 

Mary E. Barrett, 907 Mulberry Street, 
Scranton 

C. J. Carver, Dickinson College, Carlisle 

Will Earhart, Administration Building, 
Pittsburgh 

W. K. Groff, Berwyn 

H. F. Heck, 629 Marne Road, Erie 

C. W. Lillibridge, Smethport 

R. D. McCommons, Box 391, Edinboro 

John A. Mechling, 226 W. High Street, 
Kittanning : 

Helen Purcell, Department of Public In- 
struction, Harrisburg ‘ 

B. A. Rockwell, Hershey 

William C. Sampson, Senior High School, 
Upper Darby 


Elected by the House of Delegates 

E. R. Barclay, 509 Seventh Street, Hunt- 
ingdon 

Clare B. Book, 113 E. North Street, New 
Castle 

John F. Bower, High School, McKeesport 

Guy C. Brosius, Lock Haven 

J. Paul Burkhart, Lemasters 

George W. Dauth, 2211 Fairview Avenue, 
Mt. Penn, Reading 

B. M. Davis, Box 31, Clarion 

John Davis, 119 Orchard Street, Nanticoke 

Dwight L. Dickey, Mill Run 

Solon J. Fegely, 34 N. 13th Street, Allen- 
town 

Ida R. Ford, 1806 Church Lane, Philadelphia 

Jessie Gray, 1210 Fillmore Street, Frank- 
ford, Philadelphia 

Gordon E. Groff, Marcus Hook 

Ernest R. Hadlock, Union City 

Margaret L. Humphreville, 
Avenue, Lancaster 

Kent Kelley, Waynesburg 

H. C. Klinger, Liverpool 

C. S. Knapp, Court House, Warren 

John F. Kob, 1501 Swatara Street, Harris- 
burg 
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Mary Langan, 411 Delaware Avenue, Oly- 
phant 

Robert E. Laramy, 3501 Wendover Way, 
Altoona 

Aaron S. Longacre, West Philadelphia High 
School, 48th & Walnut Streets, Philadel- 
phia 

Katherine O’Dea, 169 South Main Avenue, 
Scranton 

Charles H. Omo, Uniontown 

Elizabeth Pfeiffer, 615 East 10th Street, Erie 

Walter L. Philips, West Chester 

Kenneth L. Preisler, Watsontown 

E. L. Shepard, Kirwan Heights, Bridgeville 

C. C. Smith, Bridgeport 

Esther M. Smith, 1312 Wood Street, Wilkins- 


burg 
Elmer A. Stephen, 209 Gladstone Road, 
Pittsburgh 


D. H. Stewart, 341 Fourth Street, Beaver 
Arthur M. Stull, 30 Akers Street, Johns- 


town 
Harry H. Updegrove, 50 Furnace Street, 
Shickshinny 


Quincey G. Vincent, 13th Street, Ford City 
L. H. Wagenhorst, Slippery Rock 
Adda S. Welch, Ingram 
L. S. Williams, Cairnbrook 
Finley Wyant, Jeannette 

Respectfully submitted, 

J. HERBERT KELLEY 
Executive Secretary 


Resolutions 


1. We commend his Excellency, the Honor- 
able Gifford Pinchot, for his courageous and 
forwardlooking stand in behalf of the children 
of the Commonwealth. We appreciate his con- 
sistent and vigorous support of a sane and 
economical educational program. His state- 
ments that “education constitutes our first line 
of defense in a democracy” and that the edu- 
cation of a child is the thing “which can not be 
postponed, but must be accomplished at one 
particular time in the life of a child” are 
worthy of becoming the slogans of this Associa- 
tion. 

2. We commend Honorable James N. Rule 
for his wise leadership of the educational forces 
of the Commonwealth and for his vision in ap- 
pointing an educational commission for making 
a comprehensive study of the educational prob- 
lems in Pennsylvania, and we express our will- 
ingness to cooperate with him in his efforts to 
introduce reasonable economies in the adminis- 
tration of the schools of the State while at the 
same time conserving the educational interests 
of the children. 

3. We express to Doctor Francis B. Haas our 
continued confidence in his leadership during 
the present crisis. We are especially grateful 
to him for the sacrifice which he is willing to 
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make in again accepting the presidency of this 
Association. 

4. We recognize the need for a thorough 
study of our educational program at every 
point to determine possible economies. At the 
same time, we are opposed to any retrenchment 
which will in any way tend to deprive the 
youth of today of their rightful opportunities. 
Since present indications are toward a shorter 
working day, with a corresponding increase in 
leisure time, together with more vigorous com- 
petition in industrial and business relations, we 
oppose any definition of subjects as “fundamen- 
tal” which fails to recognize the fundamental 
aspects of all the various phases of the modern 
school program. Likewise, we voice our dis- 
approval of the term “fads and frills” in our 
curriculum when this term is used to designate 
the subjects which social and economic pres- 
sure has demonstrated to be necessary ad- 
juncts of our educational program. There is no 
justification for the traditional reverence given 
to the so-called three R’s as being more funda- 
mental or more essential for intelligent parti- 
cipation in our modern social and economic 
life than such subjects as are included in the 
curricular and extra-curricular activities which 
are designated to train our children for leader- 
ship, appreciation, self-reliance, and worthy 
civic membership. Money spent for music, art, 
athletics, health education, libraries, etc., will 
probably do more to prepare our boys and 
girls to meet the needs of the actual living 
conditions of tomorrow than that spent for any 
other purpose. 

5. This Association desires to call to the at- 
tention of the public the rapid increase in the 
demand for educational service during the past 
decade. In the State of Pennsylvania, High 
School enrolments have increased 300% during 
this period, with the resultant increase in costs. 
The machination of industry is tending to 
lengthen periods of school attendance, since the 
only alternative to school for a youth under 18 
is the life of idleness. Statements which failed 
to recognize these as factors in the increase in 
school costs are definitely misleading and are 
not looking toward the best interests of the 
children. 

6. The present crisis demands that every 
teacher in the Commonwealth shall accept a 
responsibility for a thorough understanding of 
the problems confronting education. The vast 
number of misleading statements which are be- 
ing circulated throughout the State concerning 
public schools is likely to prove detrimental to 
the child, since only through enlightened public 
opinion can reliable decisions be reached. We 
commend the officers of this Association for the 
service which they are rendering to the people 
of the State in supplying the facts through the 
medium of the School Journal and the Educa- 
tion Bulletin. We ask that every teacher shall 
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feel a responsibility to assist in every way pos- 
sible in making these reliable facts regarding 
education available to civic leaders in their re- 
spective communities and we authorize and 
direct the Executive Council to take such steps 
as are necessary to disseminate accurate infor- 
mation in order that the public may be reliably 
informed. 

7. We recognize the need for a thorough 
State-wide study to determine the optimum 
class size for all types of instruction. At the 
same time we call attention to the danger of 
impairing instruction, particularly in the ele- 
mentary grades by the overcrowding of chil- 
dren in classrooms to the extent that efficient 
education is seriously impaired. 

8. Some of the chief causes of inequality of 
opportunity for rural children lie in the fact 
that the population in such districts is widely 
scattered, and since the first essential in secur- 
ing equal educational opportunity is the pro- 
vision for larger instructional units, we urge 
that any plan which may be considered for 
distribution of State subsidy shall favor, rather 
than hinder, further consolidation and the 
transportation of children. We likewise call 
attention to the fact that no plan for the equali- 
zation of school subsidies should be made which 
fails to recognize inherent differences in social 
conditions and living costs in the various parts 
of the Commonwealth, or which tends to dis- 
criminate against the children in urban or 
rural sections. 

Since the ultimate solution of our economic 
and social problems will, in a great measure, 
depend upon the efficient leadership of highly 
trained teachers, we urge that the high stand- 
ards of teacher preparation now attained shall 
be maintained as the best possible means of 
preparing future citizens to meet and solve 
their problems. 

9. We recognize the injustice of our present 
system of taxation which places such heavy 
penalties on real estate ownership in all parts 
of the Commonwealth. We believe that no re- 
duction of any sort should be made in the State 
appropriations to the various school districts 
at this time, because with mounting tax delin- 
quencies, such reductions will only add to the 
present burden on real estate. We urge that 
the State accept the responsibility for payment 
of a larger share of the school costs by provid- 
ing an income tax, at least one-half of which 
shall be definitely allocated for school purposes. 
We call attention to other forms of intangible 
wealth which comprise a large share of the 
wealth of the Commonwealth and which by the 
evasion of tax payments are escaping their full 
share of the money needed for the support of 
governmental agencies. 

10. We recognize the fact that the equaliza- 
tion of educational opportunity requires funda- 
mentally an equalization of the burden of local 
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tax support and provision on the part of the 
State for such supplementary funds as will 
make possible the continuous development of 
the minimum mandated program of education. 


11. In view of the fundamental importance 
attached to the work of public education; in 
view of the tremendous efforts teachers have 
made during recent years to measure up to 
their high responsibilities; in view of the will- 
ingness of teachers to bear their share of the 
burden of unfortunate people; and in view of 
the fact that teachers more than any other 
class are called upon to render financial assis- 
tance during times of economic stress, we go 
on record as favoring the continuance of the 
basic provisions of the Edmonds Act with only 
such amendments or reductions in minimum 
salaries as are necessary to meet the needs of 
the present emergency. In the case of reduc- 
tions in the salaries of teachers and other edu- 
cational officials, we favor such reductions as 
are commensurate with similar reductions in 
the salaries of other governmental services in- 
cluding the executive, judicial, and legislative 
divisions of our state, county, and municipal 
units. 


12. Since many of the school districts are 
too small to provide adequate school facilities 
economically and efficiently, we recognize the 
urgent need of some form of a larger unit of 
school organization. 


13. In order that the actual classroom 
teachers may be more directly represented, we 
recommend that provision be made in our con- 
stitution for the election of one actual class- 
room teacher by each of the Convention dis- 
tricts the same to serve on the Executive Coun- 
cil during the ensuing year and, by virtue of 
such election, be members ‘of the House of 
Delegates. 


14. We urge continued stability of the re- 
tirement system by contributions from the State 
and the local districts, which assumes major 
prominence both from the point of view of the 
Commonwealth’s holding inviolable this con- 
tract which it assumed at the passage of the 
retirement act for the present members of the 
teaching profession, as well as a stimulus to 
compensate in part, for schedules of salaries 
lower than in other professions requiring simi- 
lar preparation, so that youth of promise will 
be attracted to the teaching profession. 


15. Resolved, that it is the judgment of this 
Association that active lobbying by its mem- 
bers in the houses of the Legislature is ill-ad- 
vised, tends to bring unfavorable criticism 
upon our profession, and should not be prac- 
ticed; provided, however, that our disapproval 
does not extend to attendance at hearings held 
by committees of the Legislature or at meet- 
ings of our Committee on Legislation by its 
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members, or to calling on members of the 
Legislature in their home towns. 

16. Whereas the present difficulties of secur- 
ing adequate funds for public education would 
be lessened if waste and inefficiency were elim- 
inated in other units of government, 


And Whereas over four hundred municipali- 
ties throughout the country have now adopted 
the city manager plan, which corresponds to 
the administration of schools under appointive 
superintendents, and have in most cases ex- 
perienced notable economies in government as 
a result, 

And Whereas bills will be presented to the 
1933 session of the Pennsylvania General As- 
sembly to permit all cities and boroughs to 
adopt by petition and popular vote the city 
manager plan and its safeguards, the pro- 
portional representation method of electing the 
council which chooses and controls the man- 
ager, 

And Whereas this organization has used the 
proportional representation method in its own 
elections each year since 1921 and found it a 
satisfactory method of securing representation 
for nearly all voters, 


Therefore Be It Resolved that the Pennsy!- 
vania State Education Association gives its ap- 
proval in principle to the program of legisla- 
tion referred to and urges the General As- 
sembly to enact suitable measures to give it 
effect. 

17. We recognize in the death of Doctor 
Thomas E. Finegan, Ex-State Superintendent, a 
distinct loss to the State and the Nation. The 
extent of the exceptional service he rendered 
to the children and the people of Pennsylvania 
is so great that it cannot be estimated. Doctor 
Finegan will always be remembered as one of 
our greatest benefactors, and the tremendous 
influence for good that he set in motion will 
go on forever inspiring and uplifting humanity. 

18. This Association directs attention to the 
fact that public education is an instrument of 
society designated to fit the children under its 
care to meet the conditions which they must 
face in a constantly changing social order. This 
Association is committed to the principle that 
no expenditure can be justified which does not 
have for its ultimate purpose the welfare of 
the children of the Commonwealth. Our early 
advocates of free public schools pointed out 
that education was the rightful heritage of 
every child and for this purpose dared to brave 
adverse public opinion in the belief that the 
ultimate ends of an enlightened citizenry would 
justify every sacrifice and every criticism. With 
this same view, this meeting of the Pennsyl- 
vania State Education Association reaffirms its 
position that it shall assert as vigorously as is 
within its power, its unanimous support of 
every means which shall advance the cause of 
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public education in the Commonwealth and the 
interests of its 2,000,000 boys and girls in its 
schools. 
William W. Evans, Chairman 
Landis Tanger Charles S. Miller 
Frank R. Morey Edmund A. Thompson 
R. W. Robinson Franklin F. Cartledge 
Clyde C. Green A. H. Howell 


Abstracts of Addresses 


Interpreting Education to Students Through 
School Publication 


The schools of our Nation are more funda- 
mental than the Constitution itself; for that 
instrument of self government evolved from 
the growing enlightenment of peoples, and has 
been maintained by the devotion of an educated 
citizenry. Indeed, our very government lives 
at this critical moment only by grace of the 
loyalty inspired in our schools and homes. 

Education is so much an integral part of 
American life that we take it as a matter of 
course. We sometimes forget the significance 


of the corner stone when the superstructure is 
threatened. The younger foreign countries do 
not fail to appreciate the full significance of 
good schools. 

The Mexican Chamber of Deputies, while 
cutting the budgets of all other departments 


10 per cent, has increased the allowance to the 
department of public education by $5,000,000. 
Mexico is creating a republic and is forced to 
recognize the agencies upon which self govern- 
ment depends. 

Under the Spanish monarchy only about 8 
per cent of the annual national budget was de- 
voted to education. The new republic is setting 
aside from 20 to 25 per cent of the national 
revenue for that purpose. Seven thousand new 
schools have been opened since the revolution, 
and 3,000 more will be functioning before the 
end of the year. A loan of $32,000,000 will be 
used to establish 20,000 schools in the next 
eight years. Says Don Fernando de los Rios, 
Secretary of Education, “Democracy cannot ex- 
ist without a high level of general education, 
and democracy is what we want for Spain. 
Hence the efforts and sacrifices we gladly make 
in this direction.” 

Inspiring reports of this kind come from 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, Turkey, and other na- 
tions which are building for the future around 
the ideal of popular government. Here in the 
United States we must revive a sense of our 
dependence upon education in maintaining all 
we have achieved toward freedom and self 
government during the past 150 years. 

Students in our schools must study the Con- 
stitution, the machinery of government, the Na- 
tional ideals, and they must also study the 
schools. They must be familiar with the his- 
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tory, the significance, the objectives, the ac- 
complishments of the schools. 

The maintenance of schools is just as funda- 
mental an obligation of citizenship as voting 
or serving in military forces in time of war. 
An understanding of the schools is an impor- 
tant part of every citizen’s equipment. How 
short-sighted it is to allow a new generation 
to assume the obligations of citizenship without 
having such elementary knowledge as what con- 
stitutes a safe, comfortable, and economical 
school building, what is a sufficient amount of 
play space per pupil, what are the objectives 
of the principal courses of study taught in our 
schools, what are necessary costs of education, 
how schools are supported, what school legis- 
lation is needed to provide every child a fair 
start in life! 

These facts and many others must be taught 
systematically and not left to chance. They 
should be included in regular school subjects, 
and they should comprise an important part 
of the thinking which school students do and 
which they express in extra curriculum ac- 
tivities such as debate, public speaking, school 
journalism, and other mediums for the expres- 
sion of student opinion. The members of the 
Pennsylvania School Press Association have an 
unusual opportunity to promote citizenship in 
all its phases. They may do perhaps their best 
work in developing that aspect of citizenship 
which has to do with intelligent support of the 
schools. School papers are published in the 
schools. Reporters and editors are part of 
school life. There is no better opportunity to 
sense its significance and to become informed 
of its services—BELMONT FARLEY, Assistant Di- 
rector, Division of Publications, N. E. A. 


Local Unit of School Administration 

After careful study the committee recom- 
mends the community unit as a basis of school 
organization. This unit may be extended to 
include all of the county and parts of adjoin- 
ing counties. All districts having a population 
of less than 10,000 shall be considered as fourth- 
class districts and included under the direct 
supervision of the executive committee, of the 
County School Directors Association, or the 
county board. 

Superintendents of first-, second-, and third- 
class districts and county superintendents shall 
be commissioned by the superintendent of pub- 
lic instruction. Superintendents working under 
the direction of the county superintendent shall 
be called non-commissioned superintendents. 
Superintendents, either commissioned or non- 
commissioned, shall be elected for a term of 
four years and shall have the same qualifica- 
tions as are now required by law. 

The executive committee of the County 
School Directors Association or the county 
board, if the community unit is made approxi- 
mately coterminous with the limits of the 
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county, shall serve without pay but shall re- 
ceive the necessary expenses incurred in the 
performance of their official duties. The ex- 
ecutive committee or county board shall elect 
county superintendents of schools and upon 
nomination by the superintendent, the mem- 
bers of his staff. They shall proceed to re- 
district the county into community school dis- 
tricts after the necessary surveys have been 
made by the county superintendent of schools. 
The executive committee, upon recommenda- 
tion of the county superintendent, shall approve 
selection of school sites, plans, specifications, 
and the supervision of construction of the new 
buildings, alterations and additions to exist- 


hing buildings, these to be in accordance with 


State standards. 
The duties of the county superintendent are 


| divided into three classes: 


A. Duties as secretary and chief executive of- 
ficer of the executive committee or county 
board such as: Keeping records of all pro- 


scedures of the board, preparation of annual 
budget, call and conduct professional meetings, 
smake surveys and studies of area under his 


supervision. 

B. Duties as are now required by law or by 
the State superintendent of public instruction 
as enforcement of the compulsory attendance 
law, report to the’proper authority unsatisfac- 
tory building conditions, approve transporta- 
tion routes, preparation of reports for the de- 
partment of public instruction. 

C. Duties compatible with the office, such as, 
deciding pupil attendance districts, supervision 
of instruction in schools where there is no ade- 
quate local supervision. 

This organization will give to Pennsylvania a 
unit of administration that will be both effective 
and economical. It will make possible the pres- 


rent educational offerings at a reduced cost. 


It will greatly improve the educational offer- 
ings without any increase in cost. The com- 
munity unit under the county plan will realize 
to a considerable extent decentralization by 
having many of the duties now performed by 
the department of public instruction performed 
by the county board and the county superin- 
tendent of schools.—J. Linwoop EISENBERG, Pres- 
_ State Teachers College, Slippery Rock, 
a. 


Is American Education to Be Curtailed 
Permanently? 


The history of education in the United States 
has been a history of uninterrupted expansion. 
The Commissioner of Education estimates that 
in 1840 the average citizen of the United States 
had been in school only 208 days, Steadily the 
Number of days has increased. In 1870, it was 
382 days; in 1890, 770 days; and now it is ap- 
proximately 1,400 days. 

In the days of prosperity, it was assumed 
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without question that a free high-school edu- 
cation was to be provided for all pupils who 
wanted it. Today there are frequent expres- 
sions of doubt as to the ability of the country 
to support a program of universal free second- 
ary education. Not only so, but there is much 
more disposition than was shown in former 
times to question the social wisdom of a pro- 
gram of education as ambitious as that which 
the nation hoped a few years ago to realize. 

The educational profession has a duty to 
bring clearly to the consciousness of the com- 
mon people of this country the implications of 
the attack which is being made today on free 
secondary education. At the very time when 
production has increased to the point where 
wisdom in economics and politics needs to be 
general, the proposal is made to curtail the 
school program. At a time when industry has 
so profited by science that it has become super- 
efficient, it is proposed that the training of the 
mind be restricted. 

It is quite impossible to believe that the 
American people will abandon the social ex- 
periment of universal secondary education 
which more than any phase of our national 
life expresses the fundamental purpose of de- 
mocracy to permit people of all classes to share 
in the benefits of modern civilization. The 
duty of educators is to improve and perfect 
the educational system by organizing the ma- 
terials of instruction in the most efficient man- 
ner possible and by revising, as far as neces- 
sary, methods of instruction. After thus bring- 
ing the processes of education to as high a level 
of efficiency as they know how, educators 
should demand of government the resources 
necessary to continue the American experiment 
of popular education. The enforcement of this 
demand depends on the arousal of the com- 
mon people to a clear realization of the conse- 
quences which will follow a reversal of the 
national policy which has been followed in 
past decades.—Cnartes H. Jupp, Dean, School 
of Education, University of Chicago, Ill. 


Harmony in Relationship 


Every type of relationship has changed since 
colonial days due to industrial progress, edu- 
cational expansion, and social development. 
The American School Board rose in response 
to a definite need. The need will always exist 
but the duties and the relationship will have 
to be evaluated. 

The direct personal management of a school 
or school system is no longer the function of 
a school board. Teaching supervision and ad- 
ministration have become specialized profes- 
sions. 

When a district has become so large as to 
require a business manager, the superintendent 
of schools should be given general supervision. 

One of the greatest of the board’s obliga- 
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tions to the children by way of the teacher 
is to furnish suitable working conditions. 
Thoroughly successful teachers know the mod- 
ern needs of their departments better than we 
school board members. The board should sup- 
port the fitting up of a library corner in every 
classroom which helps to solve many disciplin- 
ary cases. 

Never in history was it more vital for school 
directors nor for those in the Department of 
Instruction to consider seriously how best to 
meet their problems of fairness to the tax- 
payers and respect to the intent of the con- 
stitution. Young people are wisely electing to 
continue school by taking postgraduate courses. 
Our schools are the largest in the history of 
education. There is a marked increase of 
leisure time due to less available jobs out of 
school hours and our problem is to help the 
youth to use it sanely, safely, and constructive- 
ly. We recognize a great social problem to 
be studied and when mastered a great economic 
one to maintain it. Therefore, our teachers 
should be giving thought with us in the in- 
terest of economy. 

I feel that school boards should never fail 
to realize that the educational welfare of our 
children demands continuity of competent 
teaching service. 

We owe the same educational opportunity to 
the children of the depression as the children 
of prosperity. First in a consideration of this 
is the educational welfare of the children, and 
second, the professional welfare of the teacher. 

Should teaching lose its status, the depres- 
sion salary would be continued indefinitely. 
Therefore, in reducing salaries, boards should 
make it an emergency measure of a temporary 
character only. 

I feel the so-called “frills’ of education— 
music, art, and the drama—are of great im- 
portance to the child, as they often carry over 
into after life much more effectively than do 
the supposedly more practical branches. We 
cannot afford to stop the investment in this 
kind of education. 

To sum up: There should be harmony in 
relationship to outside activities which are 
definitely recognized as helping to safeguard 
the welfare of children. I know of no organ- 
ization that provides a finer contact between 
the school and the public than the Parent- 
Teacher Association. 

I have tried to show what I believe to be 
the school board’s most helpful relation to 
teachers, which is to find out needs and outline 
plans and policies. 

I have endeavored to show the necessity of 
a generous attitude on the teacher’s part in 
helping to meet and to solve the present eco- 
nomic problems confronting school boards. 

Teachers, you are a part of the world’s big- 
gest business, that of education—all industries 
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move as a unit, and in your relation to each 
other, if you move as a unit, your power is 
beyond question. 

In advocating education for woman in her 
relation to man, it is a fact that the education 
of woman has increased her charm in propor- 
tion to her mental alertness. That through edu- 
cation, whatever level she holds it, man will 
keep to her standard. 

In our international relationships, the U. S. 
spends annually for war and warlike things 


6514,% of her entire income and less _ than 
1% for education. There is no harmony in this 
relationship. 


Harmony in relationship implies that every 
single individual or unit making up the con- 
posite whole of the school system should move 
with loyalty, integrity, and trust and that with 
this in mind, the highest degree of success will 
be attained—Mrs AticeE D. ScATTEeRGooD, Pres- 
ident, Pennsylvania State School Directors As- 
sociation, West Chester. 


New Leadership in the Principalship 


The principals of today are beseeched on all 
sides for help in solving social as well as pure- 
ly educational problems. Why? 

The day for many of the spectacular educa- 
tional battles is rapidly passing. By this I do 
not mean that we must not continue to demand 
more adequate support of public education, nor 
that we can relax our watchfulness of the 
persons who would cripple public education 
at the slightest opportunity but I do believe 
that the time has come to “refine” the edu- 
cational processes. It is not so much a case 
of constructing buildings enough as providing 
better buildings. It is not so much a struggle 
to establish public support of education, as to 
obtain funds through more scientific methods, 
and then to distribute these funds more wisely 
to places where the need is great. It is not so 
much a case of getting any kind of textbook as 
it is problem of better textbooks. It is not 
so much a problem of getting anyone with 4 
teacher’s certificate as it is a task of employing 
the best qualified and most effective teachers. 

In other words the quantitative phases of 
many social and educational problems are now 
less significant. The qualitative aspects are 
pushing to the fore. As the significance of the 
change becomes clearer the superintendents re- 
alize that they cannot handle these problems 
alone. As these educational refinements shade 
off into the larger social problems school au- 
thorities and patrons call loudly to the prin- 
cipal to stand by. 

In the few minutes of this talk I have 
touched but briefly upon important social and 
economic problems. I have briefly indicated 
a progressive conception of the principalship 
which is based upon a philosophy of human 
helpfulness. Let me not be understood as say- 
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ing that all social evils will be cured by the 
elementary school. Nor do I suggest that prin- 
cipals should become crusaders or reformers 
willing to die for a visionary ideal. Rather, I 
have tried to suggest that principals should ex- 
amine the total civilization in which we live, 
that they should consider the total obligation 
of education, and as true educators they should 
attempt to extend to all children that which 
the most intelligent parents want for their 
children. FRANK W. HussarpD, Associate Direc- 
tor, Research Division, N. E. A. 


Whither Elementary School Practice? 


In the new elementary school practice the 
initiative to learn comes from the child him- 
self, and the units of work are organized around 
his needs and interests. Although information 
isa definite outcome of the activity curriculum, 
habits and skills, attitudes and appreciations 
predominate. The new education endeavors so 
to arrange the work that each child senses his 
power through the expression of some distinc- 
tive ability which contributes definitely to the 
common purpose of the group. The activity 
program bridges the gap between individuality 
and social participation by insisting that the 
unfolding of latent ability is best realized as 
one expresses himself completely and satisfac- 
torily in his service and adjustment to others. 
Lessons are so motivated that the child exhibits 
an amazing capacity for continuous effort in 
creative work. 

In our new practice imitation and memori- 
zation still have a place, but more emphasis is 
put on originality, naturalness, planning, and 
evaluating. Obedience always will be a re- 
quisite in final conformity to generally ac- 
cepted social standards, but freedom, self-direc- 
tion, consideration, and purpose now loom 
large. There will always be a time and a place 
for quiet and order, but today cooperation, dis- 
cussion, and self-discipline challenge our tech- 
niques. Results are judged by the process and 
internal growth rather than by the product and 
external form. The expression of innate poten- 
tialities for individual and common good holds 
precedence over the repression of individual 
weaknesses for general comfort and conveni- 
ence. More attention is being paid to the in- 
tegration of experiences through activity than 
to teaching isolated subject matter. We are be- 
ginning to recognize more and more the im- 
Portance of human relationships, adjustments, 
and self-mastery than the desirability of purely 
intellectual and academic attainments. Be- 
havior is being regarded as basically emotional 
father than purely rational and the activity 
Movement is regarded as a great contribution 
to the development of mental hygiene and 
8enuine happiness in childhood and youth. 

What are the really dominant factors in a 
Program which claims to embody these ten- 
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dencies? The trends involved are inextricably 
interwoven. However, the all pervading spirit 
exemplified in this program may be put under 
the caption of integration, of which the essen- 
tial elements for purposes of description may 
be distinguished as follows: (1) freedom, (2) in- 
dividuality, (3) adjustment, (4) cooperation, 
and (5) mental hygiene.—Cart W. ARETzZ, Assis- 
tant Director, Division of Teacher Training, 
School District of Philadelphia. 


Attendance at the P. S. E. A. Con- 


vention at Harrisburg 





The registration at the Harrisburg Convention 
of the P.S.E.A. totaled 1,634. An analysis of 
the registration is presented below: 


"ROGONONS ANE <tic,o So os ccec cows eeeeee: 25 
Teachers, College and University..... 50 
Teachers, Commercial ............:..- 24 
Teachers, Counsellor .... i000 obec eeee 4 
Teachers, Grade School ...........+..- 127 
Teachers, High School .......2..<.2... 169 
Teachers, Home Class ....... mate 3 
Teachers, Home Economics ... ee: 
Teachers, Industrial Arts ............. 23 
Teachers, Junior High School 56 
Teachers, Kindergarten-Primary ...... 36 
OOMUNGRE VV URUMENO, coo sc eons ore 6 Sewn ue he 32 
Teachers, Physical Education ...... 6 
Teachers, Rural School ............... 30 
Teachers, Special Class ...........5... 16 
ROGENIONS “COMOQGG) (oo os i terns maieccade 14 
"REQCHEES, “ERAN  -occordien soc eo cadees 7 
Teachers, Vocational ........ 62608000 24 
Teachers, Unelassified ....... 0.66000. 240 903 
Principals; Assistant ..2..2.0 .<cesseens 10 
Principals, Continuation Erg 
Principals, Elementary . 43 
Principals, High School ............... 83 
Principals, Junior High School........ 23 
Principals, Supervising ............... 151 
Principals, Unclassified ........... 67 379 
Superintendents, Assistant County..... 58 
Superintendents, Assistant District..... 3 
Superintendents, County .............. 45 
Superintendents, District ............. 87 193 
Administrative Officials ............... 9 
RO tee eh ok heals Soe a 34 
CON PCIe ooo stcie sdintencunaens 20 
Colleoe Presitemts: .si68 he: ccdeknwtess 5 
Department of Public Instruction ... 5 
WADURI gaa Sock oc icsadosaneaeees 7 
Presidents, State Teachers Colleges... 10 
P.S.E.A. Headquarters Staff........ oe 
Research Workers .... 2.2... .cccisccss 5 
Retiwed Tedehees ....5.. nc cci cc ccecseuke 1 
School Board Members................ 1 
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OES sien es wh aan e caaem 12 

ICMUIIIS Sk csascie nh rcsatacieieatoe Ne ne 15 

ROTI E ose ia a cela s csoiscataee arate Roce eeturerneen 20 159 
1,634 


The extent to which different educational 
positions find representation in the House of 
Delegates is illustrated by the tabulation ap- 
pearing below: 


PRESEN, or) xs sito tee eS CI 250 
Supervising Principals ............6..226- 73 
High School Principals ............. . 40 
County Superintendents ............... 33 
District Superintendents ............... 23 
Elementary Principals .................. 22 
Unclassified “Principals: «...........66.000886 21 
Assistant County Superintendents ..... 16 
ONOPe VRTOICRSOTS (66 bs sicceiie es bes ee yee 15 
PRICE WERDER: (5 o55)co soles Suc wress re 
Junior High School Principals.......... 10 


Presidents of State Teachers Colleges... 7 


Assistant “Principals: «<<. 60acaweaeees « 3 

Heesearch WOLKEPS: .....6666 6 6koce ws cence 2 

MUR REOURERUNES sores Wie cures Ae witig is vie wie oie 1 

Department of Public Instruction....... 1 

Positions: not Indicated ........ 66.0.0. 93 
— 625 





Illegal Use of Copyright Material 
in Books 


A Statement from the National Association of 
Book Publishers 

In the past two years there has been a 
startling increase in the use of literary property 
without the permission of the author or the 
copyright owner. Professors and teachers lift 
pages, in some cases even chapters, from copy- 
right books and duplicate them for distribution 
to students, without realizing that this practice 
is unethical and illegal and a definite handicap 
to the future production of scholarly work. 

The federal copyright laws give to the author 
(or publisher if he is the copyright owner) “the 
exclusive right to print, reprint, publish, copy, 
and vend the copyrighted work.” Copying 
without specific permission from the copyright 
proprietor is contrary to the law and the per- 
son who uses book material without authoriza- 
tion is liable for prosecution. 

Often teachers who duplicate material for dis- 
tribution to students are thoughtless of the 
rights of the matter but in so doing they are 
violating the law and doing grave wrong to 
authors and publishers. Copyright control is 
granted authors not for the sole purpose of 
selfish aggrandizement, but to encourage re- 
search, authorship, and publishing initiative and 
investment. 

Since so many members of the teaching pro- 
fession are authors themselves, they should 
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understand that the practice of copying books, 
if applied to their own books, would necessarily 
cut down their royalties and would also be un- 
fair to the publishers who have thousands of 
dollars invested in producing the books. New 
books could not be brought out if they were 
not accorded copyright protection, and all civil- 
ized countries recognize this and safeguard 
literary property. 





Books for Students of Social Problems 


The books in the following list are helpful 
to students of current problems. They include 
historical background, philosophy, citizenship, 
and economics. 


1. Epic of America, James Truslow Adams 

2. Psychology of Social Institutions, Charles 
H. Judd 

3. Culture and Education in America, H. 0. 
Rugg 

4. Educations for Political Citizenship, David 
O. Snedden 

5. Sociological Philosophy of Education, R. L. 
Finney 

6. Education and the Social Crisis, William H. 
Kilpatrick 


7. Man’s Social Destiny, Charles Ellwood 

8. Constructive Citizenship, L. P. Jacks 

9. The Awakening Community, Mary Mims 

10. The New Agriculture, O. M. Kile 

11. A New Deal, Stuart Chase 

12. Annals of the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science, January, 1933 

13. Thunder and Dawn, Glenn Frank 

14. The Power Fight, Stephen Raushenbush 

15. Soviet Challenge to America, George S. 
Counts 

16. A Planned Society, George Soule 

17. As I See It, Norman Thomas 

18. La Fin du Capitalisme, Ferdinand Fried (in 


French) 

19. Work, Wealth and Happiness of Mankind, 
H. G. Wells 

20. America Faces the Future, edited by Charles 
A. Beard 


—Journal of N. E. A. 





PRESIDENT Hoover has provided for a confer- 
ence on “The Crisis in Education.” The primary 
goal of the conference is to work out “methods 
of making necessary retrenchments in school 
expenditures”; a secondary aim will be “to ob- 
tain effective participation in constructive ac- 
tion by citizens of widely differing points of 
view but with a common interest.” A group 
of 75 to 100 educational, labor, and farm leaders 
met January 5 and 6. Secretary Ray Lyman 
Wilbur was chairman of the conference, and 
Charles R. Mann, head of the American Coun- 
cil on Education, played a prominent part. 
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Our Obligations as an Association 
to the Children of Pennsylvania 


FRANCIS B. HAAS 


President, Pennsylvania State Education Association, Bloomsburg 


Eighty years of service in the field of edu- 
cation is the record of achievement marked by 
this convention. The Pennsylvania State Edu- 
cation Association was organized in Harrisburg 
December 28, 1852. To direct the activities of 
this new organization in the field of education, 
Thomas Henry Burrowes was selected as the 
first president and the membership numbered 
122. 

Pennsylvania has been the birthplace of the 
two great national education associations. The 
National Education Association was organized 
in Philadelphia in 1857. Eight years later, Har- 
risburg was honored, and Pennsylvanians like- 
wise, in participating in the organization of the 
Department of Superintendence. Pennsylvan- 
ians have been conspicuous by their service in 
these two great national organizations. 


The service records of our Association list 
four of our members who have been horiored 
as presidents of our National Education Associ- 
ation: J. P. Wickersham in 1866; E. Oran Lyte 
in 1899; Nathan C. Schaeffer in 1907; and Joseph 
Swain in 1914. 


Prominent in leadership in the Department 
of Superintendence, I should like to note the 
conspicuous service rendered by our beloved 
Doctor Davidson, formerly superintendent of 
shools of Pittsburgh, and more recently the 
noted services of Edwin C. Broome, who is 
present superintendent of the schools of Phila- 
delphia. 

We are now about to celebrate the achieve- 
ment of 100 years of free public schools in Penn- 
ylvania, during eighty years of which our or- 
ganization has been active in the service of the 
State. The founders of this organization 
visioned it as an agency to serve the State 
through the instrumentality of the teacher. 


The immediate problem that faces us is the 
tealization of this obligation through this in- 
srumentality, the public school teacher, in the 
Present emergency in education. Clearly, two 
Major issues appear to face us at this time: 
First, What is the relative value of education 
to the State in the political philosophy of a 
democracy? and second, What is the immediate 
obligation of our Association in the light of the 
immediate and future needs of Pennsylvania? 


*Address delivered before the State Convention 
at Harrisburg, December 29, 1932. 


Therefore, I desire to present first some ob- 
servations concerning the place of education 
under our form of government. The political 
philosophy of democracy is predicated upon the 
belief that the individual as a citizen has an 
equity which guarantees to him educational op- 
portunity. Fundamental, therefore, to any con- 
sideration of any problem of education by any 
individual or by any group at any time must 
be a clear understanding that the public 
school system—free—non-sectarian—non-partis- 
an—is an integral part of the political life of the 
State—that our political ideal demands, regard- 
less of temporary economic situations, that this 
insurance against the hazards of democracy be 
continuously developed. This primary issue 
must not be obscured or side-tracked by tem- 
porary economic inconveniences being suffered 
by individuals or by groups. 

Our constitution is explicit in this ideal when 
it says: “The General Assembly shall provide 
for the maintenance and support of a thorough 
and efficient system of public schools, wherein 
all the children of this Commonwealth above 
the age of six years may be educated.” This 
means: First, that public education in Penn- 
sylvania is not a philanthropy; and, second, that 
public education is basic in the life of our Com- 
monwealth. 

Our educational system has been developed 
by the people and for the people. Its object 
is to make us increasingly fit for political in- 
dependence and for economic freedom. Thus 
increasing demands upon the educational sys- 
tem have resulted from a realization on the 
part of the people that our system of education 
is the only agency that can be relied upon to 
achieve the ideals of democracy. In addition, 
as the educational system raises the level of 
intelligence, there has resulted a higher stand- 
ard of living and, what is vital to any under- 
standing of the economics involved, an increased 
support for our developing economic life. 

That our Association recognizes these basic 
principles is evidenced from the fact that our 
constitution presents as one of its major pur- 
poses: “That the purpose of this Association 
shall be to promote the general educational wel- 
fare of the State.” 

The second major issue, namely the imme- 
diate obligation of our Association in the light 
of the immediate and future needs of Pennsyl- 
vania, must be considered, therefore, against 
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the background that our system of education 
holds a definite relation to our form of govern- 
ment as one of the major agencies of self preser- 
vation. This principle has been written into 
legislation by our General Assembly and the 
machinery has, for the most part, been crys- 
tallized in the School Code. Education, how- 
ever, as a social process must recognize the 
need for change and advancements. Our Asso- 
ciation recognizes this need through the various 
provisions made for the consideration of edu- 
cational problems. This convention is one proof 
of the truth of this statement. 

I shall not attempt to review in detail the 
various problems that have been considered 
during our meetings. I desire to discuss briefly 
a few of major importance at this time, par- 
ticularly those conditioned by the present 
economic situation. The first of these deals 
with the relative value of the teacher in 
the system of education. The greatest asset 
of any educational system is the investment 
made in the prepared and experienced teacher. 
This, above all, is relatively the one essen- 
tial factor in effective education that is 
most difficult to replace. Educational op- 
portunity as we vision it must guarantee 
availability of this asset for all children. 
Many by-products of a wise investment in 
teaching personnel are evidenced in time of 
economic depression. 

In accepting the honor which you gave me 
last year at Pittsburgh, I stated: “We cannot, 
therefore, assume credit for democracy’s suc- 
cess when the weather is fair and the sailing 
is smooth and merely turn the helm over to 
other social agencies of the State when the 
weather changes. 

“Every classroom in Pennsylvania offers an 
immediate opportunity for patriotic service of 
the highest order. The Pennsylvania State Edu- 
cation Association challenges every one of its 
60,000 members to know the status of every 
child in Pennsylvania, to know the resources 
of every community in Pennsylvania, and to 
dedicate every school room to balancing the 
needs with the available services. Thousands 
of our teachers are already engaged in this pro- 
ject. Tens of thousands of children now at- 
tending school can attest to this fact. 

“Members of the Pennsylvania State Educa- 
tion Association, the founders of our organiza- 
tion visioned it primarily as a means to serve 
Pennsylvania through the instrumentality of 
the teacher.” 

In an effort to discover the extent to which 
this challenge was being met, I invited infor- 
mation relative to the contributions made by 
members of our Association in meeting their 
social obligations during the past year. An 
incomplete statement from 33,232 members 
shows cash contributions of nearly $6,000,000, 
and estimating 86,000,000 meals at eight cents 
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each, an additional $5,000,000, a total of approxi- 
mately $11,000,000 contributed by teachers of 
Pennsylvania as their part in attempting to al- 
leviate distress in the present emergency. This 
amount does not represent any value placed 
upon articles of clothing contributed by these 
teachers to the number of 200,000 pieces. 

If this proportion holds true for the balance 
of the members not reporting, a conservative 
estimate indicates that the 60,000 odd members 
of this Association have contributed upwards 
of $20,000,000 to welfare work during the past 
year in addition to half a million articles of 
clothing. We may well point with pride to 
the stabilizing effect upon the social situation 
which the members of our profession have ren- 
dered during this distressing period. Without 
exaggeration, the public school teachers of 
Pennsylvania continue a heritage of service 
second to no other group of public workers in 
the Commonwealth. 

The members of our Association are without 
question meeting their obligations in the fiek 
of immediate welfare service to the State. 

A second problem of major importance has 
to do with the obligation that rests with the 
teaching profession to utilize the agencies avail- 
able for better preparation for the tasks of 
classroom teaching. The extent to which the 
teachers of Pennsylvania have increased in 
preparation and effective teaching service is 
well known through the figures made available 
from time to time showing the increase in the 
standards of preparation of the teaching per- 
sonnel of 1931-32 as compared with those in 
1919-20. Some of this additional preparation 
was made necessary because of legal require- 
ments which the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania stipulated in order to guarantee better 
teaching service for her children. This move- 
ment has significance, however, more because 
of the voluntary improvement which teachers 
have made in their preparation than because 
of the improvement due to legal requirements. 
Since 1920-21, approximately 20,000 teachers 
each summer have enrolled in the professional 
teacher-training schools of Pennsylvania’s State 
Teachers Colleges and institutions of higher 
learning better to prepare themselves for class- 
room tasks. If the average expenditure per 
teacher for attendance at a summer school ses- 
sion is $150, in toto it means that the members 
of our profession during this period have ex- 
pended yearly $3,000,000 or a total of approxi- 
mately $30,000,000 in order that they might 
better fulfill their duties in building more ef- 
fective citizenship for future Pennsylvania. 

This fact has significance because it implies 
that if teachers receive adequate salaries they 
themselves will guarantee larger returns to the 
Commonwealth. In addition, it is a warning 
to those who would reduce the salaries of these 
public servants to the mere necessities of daily 
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living. As Matthew Arnold has so well said: 
“Teachers must drink from a running stream 
and not from a stagnant pool.” A lessening of 
cy. This the salary standard, therefore, to such an ex- 
. placed {tent that the sum total is less than is required 
ay these |'0 purchase a respectable living in the com- 
S, munity, means decreased teaching efficiency. 
balance Furthermore, any lowering of salary standards 
ervative |to a scale in which the income is materially 
nembers less than that provided in the other pro- 
upwards | essions requiring equivalent preparation means 
the past that the youth of promise in Pennsylvania 
ticles of Will avoid teaching as a profession. Such 
pride to ? condition can only result in a reduced ef- 
situation fectiveness in teaching service, the net re- 
ave ren- Sult of which, so far as future genera- 
Without tions are concerned, and therefore the welfare 
hers of of this Commonwealth, cannot be estimated. 
service There can be but one conclusion and that is 
rkers in that the salary standards of the teaching pro- 
fession must be such as to provide and retain 
1 properly prepared teacher for every child of 
the fie 1¢ Commonwealth. 
State. Another factor that conditions the effective- 
ance has 2ess of teaching service is the efficiency of the 
with the administrative organization. The accumula- 
es avail- -ions of school legislation on a piece-meal basis 
tasks of {uring the years undoubtedly has left on the 
hich the |tatute books provisions legalizing certain pro- 
sased in |cedures which have hampered progress. IY re- 
sxrvice is fer particularly to such factors as school dis- 
available ‘Ticts too small to provide effectively an ade- 
se in the quate educational program to meet the diver- 
ing per- sified needs of the pupils of the Commonwealth; 
those in to laws which permit waste and inefficiency in 
sparation |4ssessments, in the collection of taxes, and in 
require- junjustifiable overhead. This Association has a 
Pennsyl- |direct interest in the correction of these evils. 
xe better It recognizes that for every dollar of tax money 
is move- |2Xpended in the public schools there should be 
because 2 monetary equivalent in terms of the expendi- 
teachers ture made. The specific procedures to bring 
because about this reorganization are difficult to set up 
irements. |The principle involved, however, is crystal clear. 
teachers | "his Association should pledge itself through- 
»fessional |Out the years to come to modify and build upon 
ia’s State |the present statutes of Pennsylvania such pro- 
f higher ‘visions as will make for larger and more effec- 
for class- tive administrative units and to remove from 
ture per public education in Pennsylvania the ineffici- 
hool ses- @ncies which now accompany the present pro- 
members | Visions. 
have ex-| Of no less importance than the factors men- 
approxi- |tioned above, is a consideration of the princi- 
xy might ple of equalization of educational opportunity 
more ef- |and its relation to the distribution of State sub- 
vania. sidies. This principle implies that every child 
t implies |in Pennsylvania shall have opportunity in the 
ries they |Minimum essentials of a modern public schoo 
ns to the|Program with a tax burden for the minimum 
warning JProgram no greater relatively in the poorest 
s; of these |district of the State than the tax burden in the 
s of daily |\Wealthiest district of the State. Much prelimi- 
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nary work has been done in developing a pro- 
gram of equalization. It goes without saying, 
however, that school districts, like individuals, 
in periods of prosperity develop a pattern of 
education and in times of economic stress such 
as the present have difficulty in meeting the 
financial needs of these advancing programs. 
The taxable resources of the local school dis- 
trict are limited. They rest wholly upon the 
visible wealth represented in real estate. In 
periods such as this, to equalize educational 
opportunity from a financial standpoint requires 
the building up of a State fund to distribute to 
the districts of low taxing ability rather than 
reducing appropriations to the districts more 
able to support education, and using the saving 
resulting therefrom as an equalization fund. 
Pennsylvania as a State has a broad taxing 
base. Numerous forms of taxable wealth arc 
available. The present policy of the Common- 
wealth in its road program illustrates the ease 
with which the State can develop a desired 
project and at the same time relieve the local 
taxation burden. 

Since 1929, Pennsylvania through the town- 
ship road program has assumed responsibility 
for the building and maintenance of 20,000 miles 
of highway, approximately 20 per cent of the 
road program in Pennsylvania. More than this, 
Pennsylvania is guaranteeing to the citizens of 
the Commonwealth roads far in excess, so far 
as quality is concerned, of those which pre- 
viously existed. 

The application of this policy in the field of 
education, it would seem, is not one of lessened 
State support for education with a consequent 
increased burden on local realty and, therefore, 
a restricted educational program, but rather a 
policy that shall guarantee to the children of 
the Commonwealth, living in the districts of 
less taxable wealth, educational opportunities 
equivalent to, if not greater than, those which 
they have at the present time. 

It is not my function to present the policies 
of our Association relative to the important 
problems which I have briefly discussed. Our 
constitution and by-laws provide the appro- 
priate machinery for securing and expressing 
the will of our members. 

I feel obligated, however, to point out that 
three major issues have developed during the 
present emergency in education: 

1. The question of the salaries of teachers 

2. The question of the size of the administra- 
tive unit 

3. The question of revenue for the support 
of public education. 

I. It is my opinion that the teachers of 
Pennsylvania are willing to assume a proper 
responsibility in meeting the economic situa- 
tion. However, this same obligation surely rests 
upon all employees paid from public funds both 
as regards salaries and welfare service. 
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II. It is my opinion that the size of the ad- 
ministrative unit is directly related to efficiency 
and economy in the administration of money 
spent for public education. 

III. It is my opinion that the support of pub- 
lic education must be such as to guarantee that 
the program mandated by the State shall be 
secured by an equalization of the local tax 
burden and through additional funds provided 
by the State. 

I am convinced that the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction and the officials charged wita 
the responsibility for providing and administer- 
ing the constitutional mandate for the mainte- 
nance and support of a thorough and efficient 
system of public schools can rely upon the 
members of our Association in developing a 
program carrying the above provisions to a 
conclusion worthy of the ideals which Penn- 
sylvania has for her children. The individual 
members of this Association and the Associa- 
tion itself pledge their loyalty to the child- 
hood of Pennsylvania. 





The Teacher Leads 


A beautiful philosophy of life is that of look- 
ing upon a situation which appears to be a 
liahility as one that should be turned into an 
asset. On the surface it looks as though educa- 
tion were in the midst of disaster because it 
is losing ground temporarily. But when we 
recall that American society has its ups and 
downs we can see that education, its chief sus- 
taining factor and also dependent upon it, must 
show similar fluctuations. Our efforts must 
still be directed to saving as much as possible 
of what has been gained during recent years, 
but from now on, more and more, let us give 
attention to constructive work. Let us build 
better than before. Let this be the opportunity 
for turning near defeat into victory. But to do 
so will require better organization and effort 
than ever before. Shortsighted forces are at 
work to reduce the financial support accorded 
public education at any cost. These forces are 
not concerned with the welfare of children nor 
with the maintenance of the public school sys- 
tem. They are concerned with a form of anti- 
social tax-reduction to which they misapply 
the term “economy.” The effort to destroy 
will continue. It will require the devoted serv- 
ice of every member of the profession and of 
every friend of the schools to prevent the 
devastation from spreading and becoming still 
more desperate. 

We have, in the past, depended upon the 
leaders in finance and industry. Other nations 
have also depended upon these same groups. 
But such leadership has broken down. These 
leaders were not big enough to look out for 
their own selfish interests and for the good of 
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all the people at the same time. The outloc¢ 
on life of leaders in finance and industry seen 
to go up and down with the markets. Let 
thank God that teachers can take the broadé 
view. Their faith does not drop with pricd 
It continues to look up and ahead through th 
eyes of the children. It inspires youth wi 
ideals in time of famine as in time of plent 
It is this faith that holds the line when othe 
forces drop back. The teacher is the savic 
of the people. As long as we have this lea 
ership for youth our American Governmey 
and our democratic institutions are safe. 

J. W. CRABTREE, Secretary 

National Education Association) 





Maintain Teacher Salary System 


With the recognition that the Pittsbur 
board of public education has shown a re 
disposition to meet the demand for econom 
halting its building program and reducing i 
budget for 1933 nearly $1,500,000 compar 
with the original budget for this year, som 
thing specific also must be said on the subje 
of teachers’ salaries. 

Those who say that extensive cuts could 
made in the pay of the teachers not only a 
talking from an unsound principle, but are fo 
getting a great deal. First, they overlook t 
fine spirit shown by the teachers, protected bj 
law against a cut in their pay, in making 
voluntary refund of 10 per cent of their sal 
aries to the school district treasury. It alg 
should be borne in mind that the new schedul 
of salaries for the teachers, although final} 
shaped in 1928, was in no sense a boom-tin 
adjustment, but the result of a movement th 
started with a popular demand some years b¢ 
fore and with its program worked out by 
citizens committee. 

Upon the true basis of compensation, valu 
of service rendered and faithfulness in th 
discharge of duty, it still stands that th 
teachers have a high average in the retur 
they give for the money they receive. At an 
rate, it is but fair that there should be no sug 
gestion of any further voluntary cuts in thei 
pay until every elected official not only ha 
made a similar reduction in his salary, bu 
has offered to join in a still further reduction 

—Post Gazette, Pittsburgh. 

















THE ENDOWMENT Funp of the Lloyd Miffli 
Memorial has received a gift of $9.17, the bal 
ance of a local institute formerly held at Mil 
lersville of the districts of Lancaster Township 
Manor Township, Washington Borough, Pequé 
Township, and Conestoga Township. The fun 
have been in the possession of Mrs. Euphemi 
Fassnacht of Lancaster. 
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United Support 


MRS. LAURA S. GREENWOOD 


President, Pennsylvania Congress of Parents and Teachers, Inc., Coatesville 


Mr. President, Distinguished Guests, Delegates, 
and Friends: 

Back in our educational history, perhaps when 
only the Three R’s composed the curriculum, 
a song was sung in the schools which ran 

“O, dear, what can the matter be? 
Parents don’t visit the schools.” 
This song must have sprung from a teacher’s 


» heart who sensed the lack of that vital need of 
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+ the school—parent cooperation, and perhaps in 
answer to that song a great educational move- 
* ment for parents was inaugurated about 36 


years ago; it has gathered power and influence 
and it is fulfilling the hopes of educators who 
have called it “the most promising movement 
in education today.” 

This organization, which is responsible for 
the great increase of interest in educational 
matters, is the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers. 

Of this oldest and largest child welfare or- 
ganization, Joy Elmer Morgan of the National 
Education Association says, “The National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers is one of the most 
significant organizations in America. It draws 
into its mighty fellowship the constructive 
forces of home and school. It appeals to the 
best, the highest, and the noblest. It is re- 
markably free from petty selfishness and per- 
sonal ambition.” This is a volunteer move- 
ment. There are no paid workers except at 
the headquarters and the organization has ex- 
isted all these years on per capita, annual dues 
of 5 cents. Perhaps the success of this organi- 
zation may be attributed to the fact that it 
fills a fundamental need and that it has had 
from its beginning but one aim—child welfare, 
and from that aim it has never deviated in the 
slightest. 

The seven objectives of education as laid 
down by the National Education Association 
have been adopted as our permanent platform. 

1. Health and safety 

2. Worthy home membership 

3. Mastery of the tools, technics, and spirit 
of learning 

4. Faithful citizenship 

5. Vocational and economic effectiveness 

6. Wise use of leisure 

7. Ethical character. 

Nearly one and one-half million parents and 
teachers hold membership in this group and 
herein the Pennsylvania Congress of Parents 


—_——_ —- —_ + 


*Address delivered before the State Convention 
at Harrisburg, December 28, 1932. 
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and Teachers with its nearly one thousand 
units, approximating seventy thousand members, 
plays an important part. From May 1931, to 
October, 1932, Pennsylvania showed a gain of 
nine thousand nine hundred and nine mem- 
bers. The State office, opened a year and a 
half ago, is located in The National Bank 
Building, Coatesville. 

For parent-teacher work Pennsylvania is di- 
vided into seven districts, each presided over 
by a vice-president, and in order to bring State 
and National work closer to the local units, 
counties and large cities are organized into 
Parent-Teacher Councils, each in charge of a 
president, who interprets State and National 
plans and projects to the locals and helps school 
administrators in promoting their plans for edu- 
cation within their geographical boundaries. 

Some of the functions of the local unit as 
summarized in the Handbook are: 

1. To form a close partnership of home ard 
school 

2. To establish cooperation among parents 

3. To promote an understanding of school 
standards and activities 

4. To understand, interpret, and support the 
school system 

5. To develop programs and study courses 
on child welfare 

6. To develop activities: 
ventive, and protective 

7. To prevent mistakes and misunderstand- 
ing 

8. To aid in procuring proper and adequate 
financing of the school 

9. To develop proper public opinion toward 
the school 

10. To develop informed membership and ef- 
ficient leaders. 

One of the most popular projects which has 
had such splendid effect in the public schools 
is known as the Summer Round-Up of Chil- 
dren which aims to send into the school each 
September a beginners class free from remedi- 
able defects. Student loans and scholarships 
through which students have been enabled to 
continue education in high school and college 
form another worthy project. 

The local units in State and National mem- 
bership are non partisan, non sectarian, and non 
commercial and they are constantly reminded 
that only helpful, constructive work is within 
their province. Furthermore, they are fre- 
quently warned that they exist to lighten the 
teacher’s burdens and forward the principal’s 
educational program and that the regular meet- 
ing is not to be an entertainment prepared by 


constructive, pre- 
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the teacher, but that parents assume the re- 
sponsibility of officers and of carrying on the 
work of the association. Money raising is not 
to be made a major activity. 

The Parent-Teacher Association should not 
try to do the school board’s work, nor meddle 
into the school’s affairs, and the meeting is nct 
the place to air grievances against the school. 
teachers, or school board. 

When a group joins the State and National 
Congress of Parent and Teachers, it is supplied 
with more than fifty leaflets carrying informa- 
tion, instruction, program materials, and plans 
for carrying forward legitimate projects. Each 
month the State Bulletin goes to every Asso- 
ciation in membership and each receives new 
publications as they are issued. Publications 
are frequently revised and kept up to date and 
are adapted to the different kinds of locai 
units: Pre school association, grade schovl, 
high school, parents association in churches and 
rural schools. Joy Elmer Morgan is chairman 
of the Publications Committee. 

But the success of a Parent-Teacher Assovia- 
tion depends as much on leadership as on pub- 
lications and a recognition of that fact by the 
National caused the creation of Parent-Teacher 
Institutes, frequent visits of National Field 
Workers, six correspondence courses, schools 
of instruction, and courses in Universities. 
Columbia Teachers’ College has had such a 
course in the summer session for a number cf 
years and in the fall of 1930 Temple University 
also had such a course. 

The Parent-Teacher Association makes a large 
contribution in preparing the way for more 
intensive work of adult education and our as- 
sociations sponsor parent-education classes. 
Last term there were three times as many of 
these as the preceding term. In this line there 
is a wealth of literature and the Pennsylvania 
Congress has published a Four-Year Course 
compiled by Harold Holbrook of the State de- 
partment of public instruction. The four book- 
lets in this course are entitled— 

A. The Home Background 
B. The Pre school child 
C. The School Child 

D. The Adolescent 

These books have proved of great value. Be- 
sides this many of our units are using the 
Child Welfare magazine which this year sup- 
plies two courses in parent education. Many 
of these classes are under professional leader- 
ship, but in other cases up to this time lay 
leadership has been used extensively. 

During the past two years closer cooperation 
has been established with your organization. 
Doctor Haas, your President, appointed a com- 
mittee to discuss practical plans with a com- 
mittee from our group and at the meeting it was 
arranged that there should be: 

1. An exchange of speakers at State meet- 
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ings to create mutual understanding of the 


aims and purposes of each 


2. A display and distribution of Parent- | 
Teacher publications as well as speakers at | 


teachers’ institutes 


3. An exchange of articles in our monthly | 


publications 

4. Practical help in legislation 

5. Creation of sentiment in Parent-Teacher 
Associations 

(a) against unnecessary reductions in 
school budgets and 
For a proper system of taxation for 
education. 
This joint committee promises much of mutual 
benefit for these groups. 

Since the Parent-Teacher Association is an 
educational movement and since the success of 
our schools is dependent upon intelligent un- 
derstanding of parents and since the movement 
is spreading with great rapidity, would it not 
seem logical to inaugurate parent-teacher 
courses in the summer sessions (as a beginning) 
in our teacher-training institutions as many 
other States have done? 

State and National membership gives to local 
units larger vision of all work for child wel- 
fare: it gives locals opportunity to help others; 
it enables locals to put over worth-while, 
rightly-balanced, legitimate programs in train- 
ing for parenthood and child welfare; it de- 
velops leadership and brings locals into touch 
with cooperating agencies in the field of health, 
education, thrift, safety, rural life, recreation, 
mental hygiene, humane education, and many 
others. It keeps locals up to date and gives 
them support of State and National groups. 

The Pennsylvania Congress has pledged its 
assistance to Doctor Rule in his “Ten-Year 
Plan for Educational Advancement in Pennsy]l- 
vania” and we stand ready to help in every way 
to expedite its accomplishment. 

In legislation we support educational meas- 
ures having the sanction of the State depart- 
ment of public instruction and being members 
of the Women’s Legislative Council, in which 
your group is represented by Jessie Gray, we 
are enabled to keep in close touch with such 
measures as your group supports, and herein 
we have been able to render to your group 
much valuable help. Furthermore, we are 
ready to stand by during the coming session of 
the State Legislature. 

We aim to keep the schools before the pub- 
lic and to help your group meet the attacks 
made upon the schools by unthinking citizens. 
We can do this because of our first-hand know!- 
edge of conditions gained through membership 
in local units, and the minds of our members 
are directed toward carrying out a unified pro- 
gram of service. 

Your presence here and membership in this 

(Turn to page 351) 
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of the TOE. SsTLECTREESS ST eeTeRCensts | 
Parent- i 
ukers at [ 
monthly i 
| Francis B. Haas Midwestern Convention District 
_ @ : 
Teacher | For the first time in its long history of Clyde C. Green, president of the recently 
ti ._ |} eighty years, the Pennsylvania State Education organized Midwestern Convention District of 
— | Association has re-elected its president, that the P. S. E. A., announces the following pro- 
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| by the House of Delegates at the Harrisburgcon- Scottish Rite Cathedral, New Castle, February 
7 — ' vention, December 29, 1932. This unprecedented 17 and 18, 1933: 
eae _action was taken because of the unprecedented 2:00 p. m. Friday 
; ‘conditions confronting public education in What is Teaching? C. C. Ellis, President, 
od vee Pennsylvania, and because of the tried and Juniata College 
alk ee | proved leadership of Doctor Haas. He piloted The Present Crisis in Education—Joseph 
| t J the Association safely through the 1932 extra Rosier, President, N. E. A., Fairmont, W. 
a ci | session of the Legislature and is largely re- Va. 
cence _ sponsible for these outstanding achievements: 8:00 p. m. Friday 
iit: oe « S. B. 55 and H. B. 151 to amend The Cost of Leadership—Cameron Beck, 
lees } the Edmonds Act by making inoperative salary Personnel Director, New York Stock Ex- 
: | increments until June 30, 1935, and making a change 
‘a tae /10% reduction in minimum salaries ' 10:30 a. m. Saturday 
ld wel- (2 Veto by Governor Pinchot of two bills Pending Legislation—James N. Rule, State 
. others; |p eae by the Legislature to abolish teachers Superintendent of Public Instruction, Har- 
institutes F 
1-while, ‘i risburg 
tie. 1 8. Defeat of H. B. 187 requiring members of An Explanation of the Public School Em- 
ae | the Public School Employes’ Retirement System ployes’ Retirement System—W. Lee Gil- 
to retire at age of 62 
o touch | ae more, Oakmont 
health, 4. Amendment to H. B. 129 which restored Departments and sections will meet in the 
reation $2,800,000 cut from the appropriation bill of senior high school Saturday forenoon from 
: 1931 to the retirement system 3 10:30 
i many 5. Defeat of H. B. 106 which declared a mora- = 
d gives te : Arai Pee gen ti t t For hotel accommodations, write the Castle- 
Ups. ig hoe Ege wae 7 ie vad a seg = re ton Hotel, the Fountain Inn, or the Leslie 
iged its fe ee ee ee eee ee nee st *; House. For rooms in private homes, write B. 
1932, to May 31, 1935, thus maintaining the Saar : 
2n-Year = ‘> K. Thacker, Principal, George Washington 
actuarial soundness of the retirement system. : 2 
ennsyl- apa Junior High School, New Castle. 
: Doctor Haas knows Pennsylvania—its schools, : j Pere 
ry way : A : pater The Midwestern Convention District com- 
its legislative procedure, its way of thinking : p 
A f prises these counties: Armstrong, Beaver, 
ns and acting. Little wonder, therefore, in the Butl Clari Jeff L d 
; deans: present emergency that more than forty coun- a ws aaa on an 6 
in ties by resolution urged him to accept the pres- smiaiean 
ARS idency of the State Association for a second 
wnich tones 
"ay, we ’ 
on N. E. A. 100%-ers 
herein : In addition to the groups of teachers under 
- group Warning supervising principals listed as 100% N. E. A., 
ve are Lak Gegteber a memes of teetees tea groups in the January issue, the following have 
ssion of x : rage been reported: 
Pennsylvania city were solicited to buy maga- : 
et zines by a badly crippled war veteran, employed East Pennsboro Township, C. W. Hoover, 37 
ae by the National Circulating Company of New ‘teachers 
ae York. Twenty-one teachers subscribed. Many Milford, Ira C. Markley 
ania of them, however, have received neither mag- 
maleate’ azines nor answers to their letters. PENNSYLVANIA has 239 schools on the accred- 
st Everyone should be on his guard against un- ited list of 607 schools of the Middle States As- 
od “i authorized solicitors. When such solicitors call sociation of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 
seid i on you, call your Chamber of Commerce. If Thirteen of Pennsylvania’s 239 schools are new 
—e they are needy, call your Welfare Association. on the list this year, 166 are public schools; 
- Work through organizations. and 73 are private schools. 
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Northeastern Convention District 


According to word received from John H. 
Dyer, superintendent of schools of Scranton and 
president of the Northeastern Convention Dis- 
trict, plans are being completed for the meet- 
ing of the Northeastern Convention District to 
be held in that city on March 3 and 4. A num- 
ber of changes in the schedule of meetings and 
in the nature of the program will be initiated 
at the convention. 

A general session will be held in the after- 
noon on Friday and one at nine o’clock, Satur- 
day morning. The Anthracite Arts Associa- 
tion is planning a luncheon for the Saturday 
noon hour. Mr. Nagro of the Music Section 
promises a combined Northeastern Convention 
District orchestra. 

The list of speakers already includes James 
N. Rule, superintendent of public instruction; 
Francis B. Haas, President of the P. S. E. A; 
Willis A. Sutton, superintendent of schools of 
Atlanta, Georgia; George D. Strayer, professor 
of educational administration, Columbia Univer- 
sity; Thomas Alexander, head of New College, 
Columbia University; Judge Albert L. Watson 
of the United States District Court; and Major 
Ralph A. Sasse of the U. S. Military Academy. 





Retirement Board Election 


On January 6, 1933, the committee, of which 
Superintendent Charles S. Davis of Steelton 
was chairman, counted the ballots for the elec- 
tion of the member of the State School Em- 
ployes’ Retirement Board to fill the vacancy 
caused by the expiration of the term of 
Marguerite M. Elder, Pittsburgh, on January 
1, 1933. 

The committee reported that there was a 
total of 38,094 votes cast of which Marguerite 
M. Elder received 27,363; Lillian B. Miles, 
State College, received 9,643; and Katherine 
Longshore, Hazleton, received 310; 187 votes 
were distributed among other names, and 591 
ballots were defective and could not be counted. 

Marguerite M. Elder is, therefore, elected to 
succeed herself as a member of the School Em- 
ployes’ Retirement Board for a three-year term 
beginning January 1, 1933. 





Five GrapuatTes of Abington High School are 
among the forty freshmen selected by Temple 
University to take its new teachers’ course, 
designed to raise the level of teacher-training. 
The selection was made on the basis of a 
competitive examination attended by 275 grad- 
uates representing eighty schools. Abington 
representatives are Anna Foyle, Jane Thierolf, 
Dorothy Prinzhorn, Betsy Lamb, and Helen 
Campbell. 
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Education Bulletin 


The Association announces with pleasure af 
’ new publication, Education Bulletin. i 
attractive four-page, goldenrod folder, printed} 
weekly, and contains education facts and up-| 
to-the-minute news on educational happenings} 


throughout the State. 


Its purpose is twofold: 1. To present facts 


concerning education to the public, to the 


newspapers, to the members of the General As-| 
sembly, and to our members; and 2. To keep} 


our membership informed of the weekly hap- 
penings in the legislature during the current 
session. 

Read and study these bulletins carefully. 
Forward to headquarters any material which 
will be helpful in making the numbers of the 
Bulletin more effective. 
press, resolutions of various groups and or- 
ganizations relating to education and _ state- 
ments illustrating the work of the schools will 
be most acceptable. 





N.E.A. Department of Elementary 
School Principals 


“December 17, 1932. 
Elementary School Principals: 

Returns from National headquarters indicate 
that many of our principals in Pennsylvania, 
who have been members of the National de- 
partment, have failed to date to renew their 
memberships for 1932-1933. 

As enrolment chairman for Pennsylvania I 
am coming to you again with the urgent plea 
that, at this time of all times, you do not “de- 
fault.” 

There must be no depression in the zeal, the 
enthusiasm, the progressiveness, and in the 
solidarity of our group. We have made a great 
reputation for ourselves with the National de- 
partment. We have given to them of our time, 
of our thinking, and of our money, and we 
have reaped from them an abundant harvest 
of help and inspiration. 

Your membership fee of $3 sent to Depart- 
ment of Elementary School Principals, 1201 Six- 
teenth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C., will 
keep you for another year in touch with the 
best minds and keenest thinking of our pro- 
fession; will bring to you the quarterly hulle- 
tins and the year book, filled with the most 
virile material available; will not only help to 
keep up your own morale during these difficult 
times, but will help to further the great cause 
for which we are fighting today. 

(Signed) Roland T. MacLaren 
Enrolment Chairman for Pa.. 
Department Elementary School 
Principals 
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Christmas at Cloverton 


The 900 teachers of Scranton under the lead- 
ership of their president, Mrs. Amy Morgan, 
played Santa Claus to the guests, donor, and 
staff at the Lloyd Mifflin Memorial, our teachers 
home, Cloverton, at Columbia, Pa. Mrs. Morgan 
and her committee: Katherine O’Dea, Martha 
E. Phillips, and Andy D. Vanckok motored to 


' Cloverton laden with gifts, greetings, and good- 


| will. 
2. To keep} = 


Larger gifts came by express and con- 
sisted of a mahogany secretary of the Gov- 
ernor Winthrop type for the writing room, and 
a hammered brass covered wood box with an 
inscribed plate designating the givers for the 
living room by the fire place. 

Superintendent John B. Kennedy, Columbia, 
donated two ten-pound young turkey hens; a 
neighbor sent in some grape wine; the Misses 
McCleery of Munhall, life members of the 
P.S.E.A. and frequent contributors to Cloverton, 
sent a box of chocolates; Herr and Company, 
Columbia, donated a fire side broom and the 
Finley store sent some fine oranges. 

Personal gifts were presented to Doctor 
Houston Mifflin, the donor of the Lloyd Mifflin 
Memorial; to Catharine M. Quigley, the super- 
intendent; to Flora M. Pfoutz, Grace McKamey, 
Arvilla Beam, Naomi Eberman, Martha Woer- 
ner, Minta Fulton, Martha Seiders, Annabelle 
McConnell, guests at the Memorial; Mrs. Estella 
Metzger, Mrs. Mary Stoll, housekeepers, and 
Howard Steiner, custodian. 

The Scranton teachers were charmed with 
the Memorial and left with splendid impres- 
sions of this major project of our Association, 
the Lloyd Mifflin Memorial. 

The decorations of the home and the general 
setting for the festivities were in charge of the 
local lady members of the Board of Trustees, 
the Elizabeth Z. and Loretta R. Minich, under 
whose magic touch Cloverton was so delight- 
fully furnished and equipped. 





TWO GREAT-GRANDCHILDREN Of Robert E. Lee 
assisted in ceremonies memorializing the oldest 
free school in America, December 14, at Alex- 
andria, Virginia, when a bronze tablet was 
placed on the old Alexandria Academy built 
by George Washington in 1785. The great- 
grandchildren are: Hanson Edward Ely, the 
third, age 9, and Anne Carter Lee Ely, age 3, 
son and daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Hanson Ely, 
Chevy Chase, Washington, D. C. The children 
were selected for participation in the unveiling 
ceremony because their great-grandfather, 
Robert E. Lee, was a student in this school 
from 1818-1824. The Washington Society of 
Alexandria, the National Education Association, 
the American Legion, and the United States 
Office of Education participated in the pro- 
gram. Music was furnished by the United 
States Army Band. 
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Minneapolis Convention 
February 25-March 2, 1933 


Shall I go to Minneapolis the last of February? 
Is not the snow there of fabulous depth? Does 
not the mercury in Fahrenheit tubes shrink out 
of sight? 

Well, even so, snow is the best cure for frozen 
feet. We are more in danger from cold feet 
than from frozen assets. Before healthful cir- 
culation can safely begin again without pro- 
spective amputations, the patient must confront 
a snow bath no matter how painful. Then 
comes the rosy reaction of restored power and 
tingling new energy. 

President Lotus D. Coffman recently studied 
men and morals all through one of the greatest 
of the few remaining geographical frontiers. 
He meandered through the snow all the way 
from Leningrad to Vladivostok. He knows the 
frontier and he knows he is of the frontier 
and he faces all social frontiers. Sunday after- 
noon, February 26, he will welcome the De- 
partment of Superintendence to the Northwest 
in his own beautiful Northrup Hall which is 
the theater of the University of Minnesota. 

St. Olaf’s Choir, world famous as the high 
note of Scandinavian art, will sing at the open- 
ing vesper service. The Minneapolis Symphony 
Orchestra will sustain the accepted tradition of 
its perfect performances in the auditorium pro- 
gram, Wednesday evening. 

President Glenn Frank will outline education 
for a changing world, and Howard Scott of 
Technocracy, the engineering facts of a chang- 
ing world. No department program would be 
recognized as such that did not include Charles 
H. Judd and George D. Strayer. The former 
will discuss scientific developments for advanc- 
ing frontiers. The latter will portray educa- 
tional economies as against the needs of our 
new social frontiers. William S. Bogan, Paul 
Stetson, and E. C. Hartwell will sound high 
notes of courage and confidence. 

There will be new voices as well as old. 
President Hutchins of Chicago, Chancellor Wal- 
lace of the University of Sydney, Australia, and 
Professor Bode of Ohio State University will 
discuss dynamic forces in and outside of edu- 
cational establishments. David Lawrence of 
Washington, D. C., and Dr. Charles Mayo of 
Rochester, Minnesota, will bring distinctive con- 
tributions from their fields to ours. Ellwood 
P. Cubberley, pioneer in educational adminis- 
tration, has accepted an important place on the 
program. 

The yearbook on Educational Leadership pre- 
pared by a commission of which Superintendent 
A. J. Stoddard of Providence, Rhode Island, is 
chairman, will be discussed in full Tuesday 
morning. The commission has spent over two 
years in gathering materials and writing this 
yearbook. Hundreds of superintendents have 
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made contributions to the success of the enter- 
prise and will keenly follow presentation and 
debate. 

Minneapolis has a beautiful new convention 
hall located in the downtown section. It offers 
every modern convenience for the comfort of 
visitors. The exhibits, which are always an 
important feature for school executives, will 
also be in the auditorium. Space allotments 
already made assure a fine display. 

We thought we confronted the most tragic 
emergency in education during the World War. 
We now know that schools at present confront 
a greater emergency. In these days of stress 
and peril the need for a clearing house of local 
experiences and consideration of next steps 
based on national studies will be recognized by 
boards of education and superintendents of 
schools as practically indispensable. You will 
serve the cause of education nationally and 
you will serve your own state and city when 
you come to take counsel with your fellow 
executives at Minneapolis.——M. C. Potter, Pres- 
ident, Department of Superintendence, N. E. A. 


Transportation 


Special railroad tickets will be sold to the 
Twin Cities at one and one-half fare for the 
round trip. They will be on sale February 19 
to 27 and are good returning for thirty days. 
Identification certificates may be obtained by 
N. E. A. members by writing J. W. Crabtree, 
secretary, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Headquarters of the Department of Superin- 
tendence, including registration, exhibits, con- 
vention postoffice, ticket sales, and information 
will be in the Minneapolis Auditorium. 

No headquarters hotel has been designated. 
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Single rooms with bath are exhausted, but 
single rooms with running water are still to 
be had, as well as many good double rooms. 
Correspondence regarding sleeping room ac- 
commodations should be addressed to C. H. 
Chadbourn, chairman, Hotel Committee, Hotel 
Vendome, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


Pennsylvania Delegation 


Pennsylvania Headquarters will be at the 
Curtis Hotel and there in the East Ball Room 
on Monday evening, February 27, the annual 
Pennsylvania dinner will be held. Price $2.00. 

Shall we travel in a body? If so, the follow- 
ing schedule 
Limited to Chicago, thence by parlor cars on 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul, and Pacific R. R.: 


Round trip Lower to 
fare Chicago 


Lv. Philadelphia 2:53 p. Sat. $66.18 $8.25 
Lv. Lancaster 4:31 p. ” 62.51 7.88 
Lv. Harrisburg 2k Dp. ” 60.56 7.50 
Lv. Altoona $:20 p. ” 53.48 6.38 
Lv. Johnstown 9:22 p. * 51.44 5.63 
Lv. Pittsburgh 11:35 p. ” 47.31 4.50 
Ar. Chicago 9:00 a. Sun. 

Lv. Chicago 10:40 a. ” 

Ar. Minneapolis 9:45 p. ” 


Lower berth rate from Chicago to Minne- 
apolis is $3.75. Seat rate, Chicago to Minne- 
apolis is $1.50. 





JENKINTOWN opened a new four-room addi- 
tion to its high school this fall. This addi- 
tion made possible the installation of a more 
adequate and completely equipped library 
with a full-time librarian in charge. 


Air-Rail Service from Points in Pennsylvania 
Minneapolis, February 25—March 2, 1933 


Westbound—Read Down Eastbound—Read Up 
1GVs O20 ONION os cece ee Philadelphia (Camden) (TWA)....... ...... Ar. 10:03 p. m. ET 
Ly. 11°27 am. ET... tats cee eerspure “Airport CEWA) ..6..cecc ke ecu eee Ar. 9:01 p. m. ET 
ioy:. 1295 pa... os ec: .Pittsburgh County Airport (TWA)............. Ar. 7:28 p. m. ET 
AS GAS MAMVCE. 6 oes deat Chicago Municipal Airport (TWA)............ Lv. 2:00 p. m. CT 
Toys, ISAS Epa Cl... 5 hoes cre Chicago (Milwaukee RR)................. Ar. 11:45 a. m. CT 
rN gage [ists Rap 7 ie, Co! a a Minneapolis (Northwest Airways)............. Ly. 8:30 a. m. CT 


Transcontinental & Western Air to and from Chicago, Milwaukee Railroad from Chicago to Min- 
neapolis going, Northwest Airways from Minneapolis to Chicago returning. 


Fares 


Philadelphia to Chicago and returnon TWA 
Harrisburg to Chicago and return on TWA 
Pittsburgh to Chicago and return on TWA 
Rail fare—Chicago to Minneapolis. . 
Lower berth—Chicago to Minneapolis 
Air fare—Minneapolis to Chicago... 


Further information and reservations through any Postal Telegraph, Western Union, or Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Office, or your nearest Transcontinental and Western Air office—CuHarirs D. 
RENovuF, 23 Pennsylvania R. R. Station, Harrisburg, Pa. 
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| Pennsylvania. 
‘with considerable success in several states,— 


' clubs. 


Pennsylvania Junior Academy of Science 


S. H. Williams, University of Pittsburgh, has 


/just announced plans for the organization of 


the Pennsylvania Junior Academy of Science. 
The new organization is sponsored by the Penn- 


sylvania Academy of Science, an affiliation of 
the American Association for the Advancement 
of Science. 


The Junior Academy is to be composed of 
senior and junior high school science clubs in 
Junior Academies have met 


that in Illinois being particularly outstanding. 
It is the plan of the Junior Academy to hold 


annual meetings especially suitable for high 
' school pupils. 


An exhibition in connection with 
the meeting will display pupil-made apparatus, 
devices, and posters. 

Bulletins, lectures, and other printed mate- 
rials will be furnished to affiliated science 
Lecture service by members of the 
State Academy will also be available to mem- 


\ ber clubs. 





It is the hope of the State Academy to pro- 
mote closer contacts among high school science 


‘clubs of the State and to encourage boys and 


girls who are interested in science to continue 
this interest after graduation. 

Advisers of science clubs who are either in- 
terested in joining or wish further information 
are urged to write to the chairman of the com- 
mittee, Karl F. Oerlien, Upper Darby Senior 
High School, Upper Darby, Pa. 


Columbia Scholastic Press Association 
Staff members of school publications from 


» all parts of the country have an opportunity to 
» show their writing ability in two contests con- 
' ducted annually by the Columbia Scholastic 


Press Association, Columbia University, New 
York City. Two separate branches of com- 
petition, one in literary and the other in news 
writing, for schools publishing magazines or 
newspapers, respectively, afford the participants 
a chance to have their work compared with 
that of the young writers of the nation. 

The Writers Club of Columbia University, 
which numbers among its members some of 
the outstanding American authors, offers three 
bronze medals for the best literary work ap- 
pearing in magazines which are members of the 
C. S. P. A. Prizes are awarded for the best 


' poem, best story, and best article and the re- 
' sults will be announced at the Ninth Annual 


Convention of the Association which will be 


/ held at Columbia University, New York City, 
' March 9-10-11, 1933. Seventy schools took part 


in the 1932 contest. 
For the prize winning news article, editorial, 
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and feature story, the Columbia University 
Chapter of Sigma Delta Chi, honorary journal- 
istic fraternity, will present bronze medals. 
The results of this contest will also be an- 
nounced at the Convention. Over eighty schools 
entered the 1932 competition. 

All material submitted in the two contests 
must have been published in the school publica- 
tion between February 1, 1932 and February 
1, 1933. The final entry date for both contests 
is February 9, 1933. 


Pennsylvania Association Deans of 
Women 


The twelfth annual meeting of the Pennsyl- 
vania Association of Deans of Women was held 
at the Penn-Harris Hotel in Harrisburg on 
Friday and Saturday, November 11 and 12. 
The preliminary meeting of previous years, an 
informal affair devoted to questions of timely 
interest, was eliminated in favor of a short 
executive committee meeting where details of 
moment were quickly arranged, and was fol- 
lowed by an informal greeting of members and 
guests for the luncheon which began promptly 
at 12:30. H. Jean Crawford, directress of 
women at the University of Pennsylvania, pre- 
sided at the luncheon and introduced the guest 
of honor and speaker of the afternoon, Mrs. 
Anna Lalor Burdick, Federal Agent for In- 
dustrial Education for the past fifteen years, 
and the only woman in the department. 

About seventy-five members of the Associa- 
tion attended the afternoon meeting which was 
followed by tea and the business session. Char- 
lotte E. Ray, Dean of Women at the Pennsyl- 
vania State College, President of the Associa- 
tion, presided at the banquet in the evening 
at 7:30. Edwin C. Broome, superintendent of 
schools in Philadelphia, the speaker of the 
evening, gave a most delightful paper on the 
American Scholar up to Date. 

A brief business session on Saturday morn- 
ing was devoted to committees, and culminated 
in the work of the Special Research Committee 
as reported by Helen Simms of State Teachers 
College, Clarion. An informal talk on Current 
Trends in Education Significant to Women by 
Thyrsa W. Amos of the University of Pitts- 
burgh brought to a climax the meeting and 
its study of the future outlook. 

The following officers were 
1932-33: 

President—Charlotte Ray — 1932-33 Pennsylva- 
nia State College 

Vice-President—Lillian E. Johnson — 1932-34 
State Teachers College, Slippery Rock 

Secretary—Sister M. Cyril Aaron — 1932-34 


elected for 


Seton Hill College, Greensburg 
Treasurer—Florence B. Kimball—1932-33 Con- 
nelsville High School, Connelsville 
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Pennsylvania School Press Association 
Awards, Third Annual Contest 


Gertrude L. Turner of Abington High School, 
director of the third annual contest of the 
Pennsylvania School Press Association, an- 
nounced the following awards for the 1932 con- 
test Wednesday, December 28, 1932, at the 
association’s seventh annual convention at Har- 
risburg Academy, Harrisburg. 


Awards 


Publications 


Newspapers 


Private School: 
First Place—THE Y. C. I. CHRONICLE, York 
Collegiate Institute, York 
No other awards 
Teachers’ College: 
Second Place—CAMPUS REFLECTOR, 
Teachers College, Shippensburg 
No other awards 
Senior High School: 


Class A—Enrolment, 1500 or above 
First Place—THE FRANKFORD HIGH 


Frankford High School, Philadelphia 
THE <AcorRN, Upper Darby Senior 
School, Upper Darby 
Second Place—ForTNIGHTLY, South Philadel- 
phia High School for Girls, Philadelphia 
MounTAIN EcHo, Altoona High School, 
Altoona 


State 


Way, 


High 


Third Place—MEGAPHONE, Northeast High 
School, Philadelphia 

OLNEY HIGHLIGHTS, Olney High School, 
Philadelphia 

Class B—1000-1500 

First Place—YorK HIGH WEEKLY, William 
Penn High School, York 

Second Place—SpotTuicHT, Coatesville High 


School, Coatesville 

Third Place—HicH Post, Latrobe High School, 
Latrobe 

Class C—501-1000 

First Place—THE MUHLENBERG OBSERVER, 
Muhlenberg Township High School, Laurel- 
dale 

Second Place—CHELTONIAN, Cheltenham Town- 
ship High School, Elkins Park 

Third Place—SHAWNEE ARROW, Ward P. 
Davenport High School, Plymouth 

Class D—250-500 

First Place—BLUE AND WHITE NEws, West 
York High School, West York 

Second Place—H-Burcer, Hollidaysburg High 
School, Hollidaysburg 

Third Place—ORANGE AND BLACK, Senior High 
School, Hanover 

Class E—Under 250 

First Place—Dre.tta HicH News, Delta High 
School, Delta 

Second Place—THE MAPLE HILL, Glen Rock 
High School, Glen Rock 

No other awards 

Honorable Mention—HALLAM Hi Star, Hallam 
High School, Hallam 
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Junior High School: 


First Place—Junior Post, Upper Darby Junior} 


High School, Upper Darby 
Second Place—THE SPOTLIGHT, 
School, Wilkinsburg 
No other awards 
Elementary School: 
First Place—THE TATTLER, East Pikeland Con- 
solidated School, Kimberton 
No other awards 
School Print Shop Publications 
Newspapers: 
First Place—ReED AND BLACK, Senior High 
School, Reading 
Second Place—ScHENLEY TRIANGLE, Schenley 
High School, Pittsburgh 
Third Place—HERSHEY BROADCASTER, Hershey 
High School, Hershey 
Magazines: 
Second Place—ReEp Pen, Reading High School, 
Reading 
CurTIN JuNIoR CITIZEN, Curtin Junior High 
School, Williamsport 
Magazines 
Teachers’ College: 
First Place—THE NorM, Philadelphia Normal 
School, Philadelphia 
No other awards 
Senior High School: 


Junior High 


First Place—THE SPECTRUM, Chester High 
School, Chester 
GLEN-Nor Crier, Glen-Nor High School, 
Glenolden 
Second Place—THE MAGNET, Butler High 
School, Butler 
TECH QUARTERLY, Technical High School, 
Scranton 
UpI-DaH, Upper Darby High School, Upper 
Darby 
CLIVEDEN, Germantown High School, Phila- 
delphia 


Third Place—RED AND BLUE, Jenkintown High 
School, Jenkintown 
Junior High School: 
First Place—THE MarcH, March Junior High 
School, Easton 
THE SHULLTON, Shull Junior High School, 
Easton 
Second Place—THE Wo.tr, Wolf Junior High 
School, Easton 
THE BEACON, Fitzsimons Junior High School, 
Philadelphia 
Third Place—EpDIsOoN Recorp, Edison Junior 
High School, Harrisburg 
News Magazines 
First Place—ROOSEVELT BLUE AND WHITE, 
Roosevelt Junior High School, Altoona 
Second Place—THE TicER, Centre Hall High 


School, Centre Hall 
Third Place—ORANGE AND BLACK, Galeton High 


School, Galeton 
THE JOURNAL, Coughlin High School, Wilkes- 
Barre 


Mimeographed Publications 
Newspapers: 
First Place—U-H1 Times, Union Joint Con- 
solidated School, Unionville 
Second Place—CHATTERBOX, Shillington High 
School, Shillington 
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Third Place—ScHooL News, Palmer Township 
Schools, Easton, R. D. 2 
Magazines: 
First Place—THE WAVELET, 
School, Waverly 
THE MONITOR, Mt. 
Reading 
Second Place—TuHE ScHooLt HERALD, 
Hills Borough Junior High School, 
kinsburg 
Third Place—THE Spirit OF STRASBURG HIGH, 
Strasburg High School, Strasburg 
No other awards 
Year Books: 
First Place—THE CRYSTAL, East 
High School, East Pittsburgh 
Year Books 
First Place—THE TROJAN, Olney High School, 
Philadelphia 
THE COLOPHON, 
Wyomissing 
Second Place—THE CLASS RECORD, German- 
town High School, Philadelphia 
THE INGOT, Steelton High School, Steelton 
THE MEMORABILIA, Bloomsburg High School, 
Bloomsburg 
Third Place—THE SCHENLEY JOURNAL, Schen- 
ley High School, Pittsburgh 
THE ReEcorRD, Overbrook High School, Phila- 
delphia 


Waverly High 


Penn High School, 
Forest 
Wil- 


Pittsburgh 


Wyomissing High School, 


Student Material 


Cartoons 
Awards—Lawrence Soutter, THE 
Chester High School, Chester 
Betty Hartsock, THE Epison ReEcorpD, Edison 
Junior High School, Harrisburg 
Honorable Mention—Mavis Bridgewater, SCHEN- 
LEY JOURNAL, Schenley High School, Pitts- 
burgh 
Carol McClure, MoUNTAIN ECHO, 
Senior High School, Altoona 
Peter Canner, THE AcoRN, Upper Darby 
Senior High School, Upper Darby 
Columns 
Awards—Mary Raup, THE SPOTLIGHT, Wilkins- 
burg Junior High School, Wilkinsburg 
Jean Shaner, MouNTAIN EcHo, Altoona 
Senior High School, Altoona 
Honorable Mention—Kermit Gordon, THE ACORN, 
Upper Darby Senior High School, Upper 
Darby 
James Penton, ABINGTONIAN, Abington High 
School, Abington 
Dorothy James, THE SHAWNEE ARROW, Ward 
P. Davenport High School, Plymouth 


SPECTRUM, 


Altoona 


Covers 
Awards—Dorothy Schlice, Upi-DaH, Upper Dar- 
by Senior High School, Upper Darby 
James Kosmena, THE SPECTRUM, Chester 
High School, Chester 
Irvin Parrish, CuRTIN JUNIOR CITIZEN, Cur- 
tin Junior High School, Williamsport 
Honorable Mention—Flora Marasco, THE NorM, 
Philadelphia Normal School, Philadelphia 
Ruth Schleining, TECH QUARTERLY, Tech- 
nical High School, Scranton 
Kenneth Bossert, THE SHULLTON, 
Junior High School, Easton 


Shull 
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THE TRUE EDUCATION | 
a 
WEILL ROUNDED LIFE 












HOO LG 
iad TUNITY 
“ACCORDINGLY 





OWS “frac Fone 
CLUBS + SOCIETY | 

The above poster by Mildred Skillen of the 
Yeadon public schools despicts her conception 
of education. The poster was presented to the 
teachers of the Yeadon schools, who believe 
that there are “more important results to -con- 
sider in teaching than the passing of grades in 
academic subjects.” 





Editorials 
Awards—Alpha Jane Black, THE SCHENLEY TRI- 
ANGLE, Schenley High School, Pittsburgh 
George Draut, RED AND BLACK News, Senior 
High School, Meadville 
Weston Stryker, CURTIN JUNIOR CITIZEN, 
Curtin Junior High School, Williamsport 
Honorable Mention—Kermit Gordon, THE ACORN, 


Upper Darby Senior High School, Upper 
Darby 
Fred Davies, SCOTLAND COURIER, Soldiers’ 


Orphan School, Scotland 

John Lafferty, LATROBE HicH Post, Latrobe 
High School, Latrobe 

William Fornwald, RED AND WHITE, Blooms- 
burg High School, Bloomsburg 

Roland Vermont, MOUNTAIN ECHo, 
High School, Altoona 

Familiar Essays 
Award—Leila Van Gilder, THE NorM, Philadel- 

phia Normal School, Philadelphia 


Senior 


Honorable Mention—Gertrude Russell, THE 
Norm, Philadelphia Normal School, Phila- 
delphia 

Henry Newell, Upi-DaH, Upper Darby 
Senior High School, Upper Darby 
Feature Stories 
Awards—Hazel Ainsworth, MANHEIM HIGH 


ScHooL News, Manheim High School, 


Manheim 
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William Hays, CuRTIN JUNIOR CITIZEN, Cur- 
tin Junior High School, Williamsport 


Honorable Mention—Arnold Noble, RED AND 
BLAcK NEWS, Meadville High School, 
Meadville 


Jack Osbourn, ABINGTONIAN, Abington High 
School, Abington 

Robert Bell, GLEN-Nor Crier, Glen-Nor High 
School, Glenolden 


Humor 


Honorable Mention—Herbert Tindall and Theo- 
dore Seiver, Upt-DAH, Upper Darby High 
School, Upper Darby 


Edward S. Rockett, THE SPECTRUM, Chester 
High School, Chester 
Kathryn Frawley, THE NorM, Philadelphia 


Normal School, 


Short Stories 


Awards—Esther Bourquin. 
phia Normal School, Philadelphia 
Ss. Crawford Bonow, Upi-DAH, Upper Darby 
High School, Upper Darby 


Philadelphia 


THE NorM, Philadel- 


THE Norn, 


Philadelphia 
Upper Darby 


Honorable Mention—Edith Diamond, 
Philadelphia Normal School, 
James MacLane, UPI-DAH, 
High School, Upper Darby 
Adelaide Nelson, Upi-DAH, 
High School, Upper Darby 


Upper Darby 


Sports Stories 


Award—George Draut, AND BLACK NEws, 
Meadville High School, Meadville 
Honorable Mention—Nino De Prophetis, THE 


SrPEecTRLUM, Chester High School, Chester 


ReD 


Verse 

Awards—Sylvia Kotsuff, THE NorM, Philadelphia 

Normal School, Philadelphia 

W. W., SouTH BREEZE, South 
High School, Oil City 

Helen Hutchings, MEMORABILIA, 


Side Junior 


Bloomsburg 


High School, Bloomsburg 
Honorable Mention—Anne Corasick, THE NorM, 
Philadelphia Normal School, Philadelphia 
Arlene Haas, THE SHULLTON, Shull Junior 
High School, Easton 
Patricia Quinn, CURTIN JUNIOR CITIZEN, 


Curtin Junior High School, Williamsport 
Pupils of Section 9-2, THE SHULLTON, Shull 
Junior High School, Easton 
Brownell Martin, ORANGE AND BLACK, Gale- 
ton High School, Galeton 


Leta Packer, ORANGE AND BLACK, Galeton 
High School, Galeton 

Jennie Harris, ORANGE AND BLACK, Galeton 
High School, Galeton 


The contest committee consisted of Gertrude 
L. Turner, Director, Abington High School; 
Mary Anderson, Perry High School, Pittsburgh; 
Gertrude Wray, Altoona High School; Gwynne 
Mothersbaugh, Junior High School, Wilkins- 
burg; Mary Orth, John Harris High School, 
Harrisburg; Marion A. Sturdevant, Coughlin 
High School, Wilkes-Barre; Hayes K. McClel- 
land, Senior High School, Reading; Paul C. Gast, 
Senior High School, Hanover; and B. O. Bald- 
win, Technical High School, Scranton. 
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Edward Lear 


Edward Lear, Civil War veteran and active 
public school truant officer at Stockertown, is 
93 years of age. Mr. Lear goes about his du- 
ties with a keen mind and walks and) talks like 
a much younger man. He readily recalls events 
of his boyhood days of nearly a century ago 
and displays a clear knowledge of the outstand- 
ing events in the development of civilization 
over a long period of years. 


—Bethlehem Globe-Times 


The judges in the contest were: Helen Ander- 
son, Senior High School, Wilkinsburg; Mary 
Anderson, Perry High School, Pittsburgh; W. 
E. Brecht, The Evening Bulletin, Philadelphia; 
Francis J. Carney, 19 Susquehanna _ Road, 
Abington; Dorothy Cathell, Abington High 
School, Abington; Raymond Haskell, Head, De- 
partment of English, Girard College, Philadel- 
phia; J. A. Kirkpatrick, The Public Ledger, 
Philadelphia; Zita E. Mallon, Senior High 
School, Upper Darby; Mary Orth, John Harris 
High School, Harrisburg; Collier Rhodes, The 
Boyertown Times, Boyertown; Dorcas M. 
Tinker, Aldan Public Schools, Aldan; C. F. 
Troxell, Frankford High School, Philadelphia; 
and Gertrude Wray, Altoona High School. 

The officers elected at the general session 
meeting for the year 1933 were: 

President—Florence B. Beitenman, Reading; 
Vice-President—Charles F. Troxell, Philadel- 
phia, and Secretary-Treasurer—M. Elizabeth 
Matthews, Harrisburg. 

Executive Committee 

Helen Anderson, Wilkinsburg; Bert O. Bald- 
win, Scranton; Annie C. Campbell, Altoona; 
Mary E. Clemens, Hershey; Lambert Greena- 
walt, York: Zita E. Mallon, Unner Darby: C. 
Gloria Paul, Pittsburgh; Leda Strauss, Mead- 
ville; Gertrude L. Turner, Abington; and 
Miriam Wendle, Williamsport. 
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Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 
Harrisburg 


To ALL PusBLic ScHOOL OFFICIALS AND TEACHERS: 


Opportunities such as never before existed are presented now 
for teachers and school officials to help put public education on 
an improved plane of usefulness to the Commonwealth and to 
the Nation. 


The period of reconstruction is bringing many proposals for 
further economy and efficiency in public schoo] administration. 
Our first thought must be for the boys and girls of today, our 
leaders of the future. They must have maximum protection of 
their constitutional rights. It is for them we need your co- 
operation in support of such proposals as may be regarded 
as helpful and constructive. Some of the suggestions are but 
temporary measures. Others possibly may be permanent, but 
only as experience justifies their soundness and acceptability. 


Your consideration and helpful cooperation can well be given 
the following general principles: (1) Equalization of edueca- 
tional opportunit? in Pennsylvania through a larger unit of 
school organization combined with the equalization method of 
distributing state aid; (2) Maintenance of functions in the pub- 
lie schools essential to the development of effective living and 
competent citizenship; (3) Maintenance of the principle of the 
Pennsylvania minimum teachers’ salary schedule with permis- 
sive temporary adjustments to meet the current economie situa- 
tion; (4) Maintenance of the integrity of the School Employes’ 
Retirement Act. 

Sincerely yours, 


February 1, 1932 ” C ke 


Superintendent. 
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Governor Opens Department Science 
Broadcast Series 


The Department’s radio program for 1933 has 
been organized on a weekly basis. The broad- 
casts are given each Monday evening over State 
Police Station WBAK (1430 Kilocycles) from 
8:45 to 9:15. The programs for the first three 
months have as their central theme the new 
Course of Study for Elementary Science. This 
course incorporates the best thought of the 
various departments of State government with 
reference to the character of science that should 
be taught in the elementary schools of the 
State. 

The series was opened on January 9th by 
Governor Pinchot. Other speakers for January 
were: Helen Purcell, Director of Kindergarten 
and Elementary Education, Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction; Dr. George H. Ashley, State 
Geologist, Department of Internal Affairs; and 
R. W. Stone, Assistant State Geologist. The 
speakers and subjects for February and March 
will be as follows: 

February 6—Walter H. Glasgow, Secretary of 
the Department of Mines—A Story for Boys 
and Girls on the Mines of Pennsylvania. 

February 13—Samuel Eckles, Chief Engineer, 
Department of Highways—Road Building in 
Pennsylvania. 

February 20—Leo A. Luttringer, Jr., in charge 
of Education, Board of Game Commissioners— 
What Pupils in the Elementary Schools Should 
Know About the Mammals of Pennsylvania. 

February 27—O. M. Deibler, Commissioner, 
Fish Commission—Interesting Native Fishes in 
Pennsylvania’s Waters: A Talk for Boys and 
Girls. 

March 6—Thomas E. Winecoff, Lecturer, 
Board of Game Commissioners—Why Boys and 
Girls Should Become Acquainted with Help- 
ful Birds. 

March 13—R. Lynn Emerick, Department of 
Forests and Waters—Historic Trees in Penn- 
sylvania that Boys and Girls Should See. 

March 20—T. L. Guyton, Entomologist, De- 
partment of Agriculture—How the Schools Can 
Help to Eliminate Insect Pests and Plant 
Diseases. 

March 27—T. L. Guyton, Entomologist, De- 
partment of Agriculture—Moths and Butterflies 
that Boys and Girls in Our Schools May Easily 
Find. 





Publicity and the Public School 

“Educational progress in America rests al- 
most entirely upon the understanding which 
the American public has of its school system,” 
is the opening sentence of a book which every 
school superintendent should have and read 
at this time. It is “Publicity and the Public 
School” by Clyde R. Miller and Fred Charles, 
published by Houghton Mifflin Company. 


February, 1933 





Museum Materials Needed for Period 
History Exhibit 


The State Museum is developing, as part of 
its history exhibit, Pennsylvania home life in 
fifty-year periods beginning with the coming of 
Penn in 1682. 

The following materials are needed to com- 
plete the indicated periods: 

1682-1732—-Anything connected with William 
Penn. Kitchen chairs, rocker, table, corner 
cupboard 

1732-1782—-Kitchen chairs, corner cupboard, 
side cupboard; living room mantle, center or 
side table, chairs, rocker, sofa, mirror, lamp, 
Franklin stove 

1782-1832—-Canopy bed, bedroom chairs, wash 
stand, small stand or table, bureau, mirror 

1832-1882—Poster bed, bedroom chairs, bureau, 
chest, mirror 

School officials and teachers will render a 
constructive service by making these wants 
known to the people through the school chil- 
dren, and notifying the Director of the State 
Museum as to the availability of any of these 
materials. 





English Usage Study 

Schools wishing to measure the degree of 
progress made in English usage during a single 
term may secure test Form V, for grades three 
to six, and test Form P, for grades seven to 
twelve, for administration in February. Scores 
made on these tests can be compared with the 
scores made on Form Y and Form Q, the alter- 
nate test forms designed for use in April or 
May. 

If a sufficieat number of schools use Form 
V and Form P in February, the Psychological 
Institute will compute mid-year state norms for 
each grade using the tests. Norms for Form 
Y and Form Q will be computed at the end 
of the year. The tests are to be ordered direct 
from the Psychological Institute, 3506 Patter- 
son Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 





Seven Granted Retirement 

At the December meeting of the School Em- 
ployes’ Retirement Board the following seven 
School employes were granted retirement 
allowances: 

G. Edward McGinniss, Stowe Township, Alle- 
gheny County, 10 years of service; Esther Mor- 
gan, Nanticoke, Luzerne County, 24 years; 
Mary Ellen Dingwall, Plains Township, Luzerne 
County, 42 years; Martha C. Scott, Philadelphia, 
29 years; Charles Wm. Meadowcroft, Philadel- 
phia, 25 years; Julia D. Fenner, Franklin, Ven- 
ango County, 45 years; Grace Harvey Waltz, 
Spring Creek Township. Warren County, 24 
years. 
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The Defense of the Future 


JAMES N. RULE 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction 


Address Delivered at the Opening General Session of the Pennsylvania State Education Association at Harrisburg 


The first century since the passage of the the taxpaying public both have a stout cham- 
Free Public School Act of 1834 is nearing its pion in its Governor. Governor Pinchot, I pre- 
close. For Pennsylvania it has been a century sume to say, sees perfectly that the interests 
of consistent and continuous progress to stead- of both pupils and public are fundamentally 
ily higher levels of achievement in every field the same and that both can and must be pre- 
of human endeavor. Industry, commerce, agri- served. And from my contacts with the Gen- 
culture, science, art—all have gone forward in eral Assembly extending over several Sessions, 
these years with giant strides and have placed I am convinced that its members as a whole 
our Commonwealth in many respects in the will be genuinely anxious to find a solution 
very front rank of the States of the Union. that will at once protect the future of the 
Pennsylvanians are the possessors of a rich young citizens now in the making and bring 
cultural, civic, and material heritage of which relief to the taxpayer. It behooves us, then, 
they are justly proud. to propose constructive measures which will re- 

But of this priceless heritage it is not enough duce school costs and yet conserve the equity 
to say we are the possessors; rather we are which future citizens have in their present ed- 
the trustees, responsible not only for its con- ucational opportunity; otherwise we shall run 
servation but also for the preparation of the the grave risk of losing the initiative in legis- 
oncoming generation of citizens to succeed us lative matters affecting public education. 


in our trusteeship. s P 
The preparation of the children and youth eeisarunanaciveaabeds . 
now in our schools to become the worthy heirs It should also be noted that two committees 
of our generation cannot be abridged wisely of the Legislature are studying school problems 
or safely if the defense of the future of our in advance of the convening of the General 
State and Nation is to be adequately safe- Assembly with a view to reporting their find- 
guarded. For these girls and boys are the ings and recommendations for legislative action. 
future and, therefore, the State’s most precious One of these is the Sterling Committee which 
resources. The New York Times in a recent studying the organization of State Govern- 
editorial said in substance: In our efforts to ™ent for the purpose of discovering and recom- 
make needed adjustments to current social and ™ending economies in the operation of State 
economic difficulties we may not safely neglect functions and Sgencses. The Rhodes Committee 
the defense of the future. To do so would be *™ collaborating with the Department of Justice 
to dissipate our inheritance by placing it in 24 the Department of Public Instruction in 
hands not trained either to receive it or in the recodification of the School Laws. : 
turn to transmit it undiminished to their Our presentation of the needs of the public 
children. schools and the legislative proposals for meet- 
Confronted by Great Task ing these needs has not yet been completed. 
‘Sin een naleieas eiilin ene ine: to: Si Hence it would be quite inappropriate for me 
: Be: : at this time to speak with finality on our leg- 
ee ao. islative proposals affecting public education. 
sa ead ? zig - However, I am hopeful that this pre-Assembly 
sibility in the og of oe — fg the consideration—jointly by the executive and 
— — oe a ments, @P- jegislative Departments of Government—of pub- 
parently so vital to the return of prosperity, ic school needs will result in cooperative, con- 
and at the same time provide adequately for stryctive action that will provide effectively 
a gayle pe age Bes egal po = for the defense of the future of Pennsylvania’s 
alll ate solution Of this prob- children and thereby of its own social and 
lem is vital to the welfare of every citizen of  givic safety. I shall, therefore, limit myself 
the Commonwealth. _ nes _ to a discussion of legislative possibilities, and 
ame bs pen — fs whore it my interpretation of the general philosophy 
ust, wl e citizens and taxpayers them- wynderlying them so that you may have a clear 
a as — their — Pepe understanding of my attitude toward certain 
overnor 0 e Commonwealth an eir duly oytstanding problems. 
elected representatives in the General As- ”* : 
sembly. Fortunately it is that at this critical Legislative Responsibility 
time Pennsylvania’s public school pupils and Fortunately the mandate of the Constitution 
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is clear: “The General Assembly shall provide 
for the maintenance and support of a thorough 
and efficient system of public schools, wherein 
all the children of this Commonwealth above 
the age of six years may be educated, and shall 
appropriate at least one million dollars each 
year for that purpose.” 

The Constitution, wisely enough, does not 
leave to school districts discretion as to whether 
or not they shall maintain a thorough and ef- 
ficient system of public education but places 
this responsibility squarely upon the Legisla- 
ture where it belongs. 

In its discharge of this responsibility, the 
General Assembly is under obligation in the 
first place +to provide adequate legislation. 
There can be no State system of thorough 
and efficient public education without adequate 
supporting legislation. Without such legisla- 
tion the guarantee of a thorough and efficient 
education to every child over the age of six 
years would become but a scrap of paper. 
Children would not otherwise be protected in 
their constitutional right to an education nor 
would boards of school directors be protected 
from the pressures of local prejudices and pol- 
itics in their efforts to provide a thorough and 
efficient educational program for the children 
of their several districts. 

In the second place, the General Assembly 
is under obligation to make it financially pos- 
sible for school districts to provide the thorough 
and efficient education mandated by it; other- 
wise the mandate of the Constitution again be- 
comes but a scrap of paper. 

Our legislative proposals, therefore, must first 
provide for the maintenance of a thorough 
and efficient system of education: and second, 
must make it financially possible for every 
school district to offer at least the State man- 
dated minimum program without resort to a 
confiscatory local tax levy. 


A Mandated Program 


The first question that arises then is: Does 
the educational program prescribed in the 
School Laws represent a relatively thorough 
and efficient system of public education as man- 
dated in the Constitution? 

This program as prescribed in the School 
Laws has recently been summarized in prin- 
ciple in what we have come to call Pennsyl- 
vania’s Educational Charter and represents a 
conservative educational opportunity that may 
not safely be abridged even temporarily. Chil- 
dren cannot wait to grow up. It is a flexible 
program, which permits adaptations to the 


peculiar and developing needs of the widely 
varying areas of the State, and represents the 
best possible defense of the future that can be 
provided by the Commonwealth to insure its 
civic, economic, and social welfare. To its main- 
tenance we should exert every possible effort. 
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The problem of making the basic essentials of 
such a minimum program available to every 
school district, I repeat, is a primary constitu- 
tional obligation of the State, one that must of 
necessity take precedence over all other phases 
of the State’s educational policy. 


The Financing Problem 


The practical problem confronting the ad- 
ministration, then, is how to distribute State 
money, available under existing revenue laws, 
so as to make it possible for every school dis- 
trict to provide a minimum program of educa- 
tion without resort to confiscatory local taxa- 
tion. This will be a particularly difficult ques- 
tion in the light of the large decline in esti- 
mated State revenues for this next biennium. 

The present problem of financing the public 
schools, it should be understood at this point, 
is not alone one involving the amount of State 
aid available and the method of its distribu- 
tion. It also involves such a reorganization of 
the school districts of the State as will reduce 
local school costs, so far as may be possible, 
without impairing the quality of the educational 
product. In other words, the problem involves 
a study of all possible economies in the organi- 
zation and the administration of our public 
schools as well as of the amount of State aid 
made available and the most equitable method 
of distributing it. 

Attacked from this dual point of view, the 
problem of financing public education in Penn- 
sylvania presents very definite possibilities of 
reaching a satisfactory solution along lines that 
will result in three desirable outcomes: First, 
make possible large immediate savings in the 
cost of local school administration; second, lay 
a permanent basis for an increasingly efficient 
and economical school administration; and 
third, provide a permanent principle for ade- 
quately and equitably financing public educa- 
tion. 

The Larger Unit 


Our Pennsylvania unit of school organiza- 
tion, so far as fourth-class districts and many 
of the smaller third-class districts are con- 
cerned, is admittedly wasteful and inefficient. 
It goes back to the horse and buggy era of 
transportation and should be abandoned in 
favor of a larger unit, based upon the larger 
community of interests that has developed in 
recent years as a result of the tremendous pro- 
gress made in building more and better high- 
ways to every part of the Commonwealth. 

Doctor Eisenberg in his illuminating report 
of the findings and recommendations of the 
Committee on Local Unit of School Organiza- 
tion has set before you the possible ways in 
which this larger local unit may be achieved. 
One proposal would eliminate in the next two 
or three years, through merger and annexation 
proceedings, all school districts having a popu- 
lation of 1000 or fewer persons. 
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This method would be a move in the right 
direction but would be slow in obtaining the 
desperately needed reduction in school costs. 
The savings to taxpayers would be relatively 
small for some time to come; and finally the 
effective application of the Equalization Prin- 
ciple of Financing Public Schools, described 
in Doctor King’s report, would be extremely 
doubtful. Our studies have convinced us that 
the Equalization Principle cannot be applied 
successfully to the existing number of school 
districts among which are scores that are prac- 
tically bankrupt and hundreds that will always 
be in financial distress. The educational and 
financial disabilities under which these districts 
inherently suffer cannot be remedied effectively 
or permanently by any system of State aid 
alone. To do so would be as sensible and use- 
ful as putting a thousand dollars of repairs on 
a wornout ten-year-old car—except in this case 
we are dealing with an obsolete, century-old 
organization. What is needed is the organiza- 
tion equivalent of a modern, new car that will 
provide more efficient service at greatly re- 
duced up-keep cost. 

A second proposal would set up so-called 
community districts, comprising varying groups 
of school districts—that are bound together by 
a community of geographic, economic, and civic 
interests. This plan would ultimately go much 
farther than the first in securing the désirable 
outcomes arising from the organization of a 
larger unit, yet is open to the same criticisms 
as the first plan in that it would take some 
years to get it under way, savings in school 
costs would be slow in accruing, and the Equali- 
zation Principle of Financing would not be dif- 
ficult to apply during its developing stages. 

County Unit Suggested 

Both these plans are right'in principle so far 
as they go but do not provide an effective 
remedy for a very sick patient that desperately 
needs to have his excessively high blood pres- 
sure drastically and immediately reduced. The 
high pressure of school costs in these small, un- 
economical districts can be relieved perman- 
ently and effectively only by an immediate and 
a major operation. More generous State aid 
in the patient’s present critical condition merely 
serves to conceal the fundamental character of 
the difficulty and to delay its remedy. 

Therefore, an immediate and still larger re- 
grouping of school districts has been tentatively 
proposed from several quarters as a remedy 
that will secure quick results in reducing costs 
of school operation, in paving the way to a 
permanently efficient basis of school adminis- 
tration in the districts affected, and in making 
possible the immediate application of the Equal- 
ization Principle to the solution of the difficult 
problem of equitably and adequately financing 
the public schools of the State. 

This plan would comprehend in a simple 
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modified County Unit all the fourth-class dis- 
tricts and also all third-class districts having a 
population of fewer than 10,000. This would 
reduce the total number of school districts from 
2584, of which 2300 are of the fourth class, to 
180, five of which would be of the fourth class. 


Many Advantages 

Savings in school costs would be immediate 
and considerable in the districts affected. The 
vexatious problem of high school tuition would 
be eliminated once and for all. 

In such a modified county unit vocational 
schools could be organized most effectively and 
economically to serve large areas. Under the 
present small unit the extension of vocational 
education, particularly in rural areas, is limited 
owing to tuition barriers and the difficulty of 
securing adequate local support. Under the 
modified County Unit it would be possible 
eventually to make vocational education in all 
its phases generally available to all the increas- 
ing number of girls and boys needing this type 
of training. Our present unit of school organi- 
zation sets up many barriers against the effec- 
tive organization and development of this vital 
phase of education as a part of the minimum 
program for all. It requires so much State aid 
just to maintain the bare essentials of educa- 
tion that little is left either of State or local 
support to provide this and other greatly needed 
school services. This latter consideration be- 
comes particularly serious in a time of reduced 
State appropriations. I am a thorough believer 
in State provision for more and better voca- 
tional education as well as for every other 
type of desirable school service as rapidly as 
the character of our school organization and 
State subsidies make such services generally 
available to all pupils. 

Hence there has recently been suggested to 
us a proposal for a modified county unit of 
the type previously indicated which has much 
to commend it for serious consideration by the 
Governor and the General Assembly. The de- 
mand and the trend in the organization of 
governmental functions are all toward larger 
units. If we are to maintain throughout the 
State a minimum level of education, some such 
larger unit of school organization as has been 
indicated must be adopted together with a new 
principle of distributing State aid that will ad- 
just itself to the varying needs of the school 
districts of the State. 

These two developments—the larger unit of 
school organization and the equalization prin- 
ciple of distributing State aid—must be con- 
sidered together, inasmuch as one supports and 
strengthens the other, each multiplying the ef- 
fectiveness of the other. 

The Equalization Principle 

Following Doctor King’s able address there 
is no need for me to discuss at this time be- 
fore this group the equalization principle of 
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distributing State aid. This method of distri- 
buting State aid has been under discussion in 
the State for the past five or six years, and in- 
tensively so during the past few months. Un- 
der this principle the State undertakes to dis- 
tribute State aid to school districts in propor- 
tion to their ability to pay taxes. The method 
is not an experimental one but has been in 
operation in several States for a period long 
enough to justify its entire feasibility and its 
essential equity. 

It has been pointed out repeatedly how the 
provisions of the Edmonds Act operate to favor 
the more able districts, largely because of the 
lack of a pupil-teacher ratio control. On the 
other hand, at the other end of the scale of 
ability, even stronger criticisms can be directed 
because of the waste of State aid due to ineffi- 
cient organization and administration. The 
disproportionate amount of Edmonds aid that 
goes to the more able districts to provide a 
better educational service has at least greater 
justification than the amount of State aid that 
is misspent in many of the less able districts 
to maintain a small, uneconomical organization, 
based upon nothing more substantial than ob- 
solete traditions. All of which is to say again 
that the equalization of educational opportunity 
and of the school tax burden in Pennsylvania 
through a more generous and equitable prin- 
ciple of State aid must come from a dual ap- 
proach to the solution of this problem: On the 
one hand, equalization, through a larger unit, 
of the ability of school districts to support 
schools and to administer them efficiently, and 
on the other hand equalization of State support 
on the basis of relative ability to pay taxes. 

Just to illustrate how effectively and equi- 
tably the Equalization Principle could be ap- 
plied, if the number of school districts could 
be reduced to 180 under the modified county 
unit plan, our calculations indicate that even 
with a prospective reduction in the total 
amount of State aid, a $1200 classroom program 
could be guaranteed to every district on the 
basis of a uniform tax levy of six mills on) true 
valuation. The pupil-teacher ratio for high 
schools could be placed at 1-25 and for ele- 
mentary schools at 1-30. Moreover, first-class 
districts could be reimbursed at the rate of 
probably $250.00 for each such teaching unit and 
second and third-class districts not coming un- 
der the Equalization Plan probably at the rate 
of $300.00. Provision also could be made for 
Vocational Education on a basis that eventually 
would make it available to all pupils desiring 
it. Such a solution seems to me would pre- 
serve effectively the equities which all school 
districts have in the distribution of State sub- 
sidies. 

Teachers’ Salaries 

Before considering the problem of adjusting 

teachers’ salaries to meet the current economic 
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situation I have purposely discussed these 
other possibilities of adjusting and balancing 


school budgets. Neither the amount of the ad- 
justment nor the necessity of the adjustment 
of teachers’ salaries to meet the economic situ- 
ation can be determined until every other, item 
of school costs, particularly on the non-instruc- 
tional side of school organization and operation, 
has been scrutinized and reduced to its lowest 
terms. 


Free tax supported public schools are main- 
tained for one reason only, namely, to provide 
the best possible instruction. In this primary 
function of the public schools the classroom 
teacher is the chief factor and the mainte- 
nance of her morale and professional status is 
all important. Adjustments in the salary item 
of school budgets should be made only after 
every other possible downward revision has 
been made in the budget. 


Teachers’ salaries in Pennsylvania have not 
been too high. During the last twenty years 
they have increased from the low level of $450 
to the very conservative level of $1620. Penn- 
sylvania, for example, in 1930 paid the average 
public school teacher $875 a year less than did 
New York State and, furthermore, the average 
Pennsylvania teacher carried a per pupil teach- 
ing load approximately 15 per cent larger than 
did the average teacher in New York State. 
Conditions in other States where similar school 
conditions obtain likewise indicate that in 
Pennsylvania expenditures for teacher salaries 
have been relatively low. 


Moreover, Pennsylvania teachers have plowed 
these increases back during this period into 
more efficient classroom practice. In other 
words, these increases in teachers’ salaries in 
Pennsylvania have been an investment by the 
Commonwealth in increased teaching com- 
petence—an investment that is depression proof 
so far as regularly recurring dividends are con- 
cerned in terms of a more competent, loyal, 
contented citizenship. 


I am convinced that the principle of the 
minimum salary schedule in the Edmonds Act 
should be maintained and that whatever adjust- 
ment is made should be made on a permissive 
temporary basis only, for this next biennium. 
{n addition to the maintenance of the principle 
of the Edmonds teacher salary schedule we 
should support every effort to continue in full 
force and effect the present provisions of 
the Teachers’ Retirement Act. The minimum 
salary schedule and the Retirement Act have 
been vital and all important factors in the 
gratifying increase of teaching competence in 
the schools of Pennsylvania. Both of these 
measures should be retained and I have reason 
to believe that an increasingly large body of 
influential public opinion is developing back of 
these two measures. 
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Ten-Year Program Outcomes 


In conclusion I should like to say a word or 
‘two relative to the progress of the Ten-Year 
Program, so called. 

First, I want to thank the members of the 
'Educational Commission and of all the various 
‘study committees for their loyal, devoted serv- 
‘ice in the search for solutions to the difficult 
‘problems confronting public education. The 
studies that have been conducted under the so- 
‘called Ten-Year Program have yielded certain 
very definite outcomes to date: 


1. These studies have stimulated a thorough 
review and re-examination on a State-wide 
basis by school men and women and citizens 
of the needs of our public schools. 

2 A new policy in State Educational Admini- 
stration has been successfully developed 
that has as its purpose the mobilization of 
all professional forces of the State in a co- 
operative effort to find constructive solu- 
tions extending for a ten-year period to the 
pressing problems of public education in 
Pennsylvania. 

3. Data have been gathered, general principles 
developed, and public opinion informed 
relative to ways and means of meeting the 
immediate emergency confronting public 
education. 

4. The foundation has been laid under. the 
auspices of the Educational Commission for 
making even more effective the coordina- 
tion of all the professional resources of the 
State in developing plans to make the pub- 
lic schools of the Commonwealth increas- 
ingly responsive and sensitive to the needs 
of a rapidly changing and sorely distressed 
society. In the even more difficult years 
that lie ahead the State will need to de- 
pend more than ever before upon the con- 
structive processes of education in the build- 
ing up of a cooperative society that recog- 
nizes the interdependence of communities, 
states, and nations and that we cannot live 
by bread alone. 


The Ten-Year Program then is at once a 
Preparedness Program and a method of organi- 
zation for cooperative study and action in the 
defense of the future of our State and Nation. 


Three Opportunities to Help 
Finally, may I briefly summarize the princi- 
ples for which I ask your consideration: 

1. Equalization of Educational Opportunity in 
Pennsylvania through a larger unit of school 
organization combined with the equalization 
method of distributing State aid 

2. Maintenance of the principle of the State 
minimum teachers’ salary schedule with 
permissive temporary adjustments to meet 








the current economic situation 
3. Maintenance of the integrity of the School 
Employes’ Retirement Act. 
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Unusual Object-Specimen-Model 
Collection in Museum 

A collection of object-specimen-model ma- 
terials intended to make instruction more real- 
istic and meaningful in the schools of the State 
has been installed in the State Museum. For 
example, children get only an imperfect idea 
of home lighting in the Colonial period of our 
history from the oral or printed description. 
The evolution of home lighting, as set up in 
this collection, gives children a correct idea of 
home lighting because it shows every step of 
development. It also shows the relationship of 
then with now, through the samples of lighting 
mediums which were actually used in homes 
of this country from the Colonial period to the 
present. 

The collection is intended to serve as a model 
for progressive teachers and includes only ma- 
terials that can be gathered without cost, or at 
very little cost. 

The project was developed by the following 
State and City Teachers Colleges: Art, Edin- 
boro; Civics, Kutztown; Foreign Languages, 
Frick Training School, Pittsburgh; Geography, 
Philadelphia Normal School; Health, East 
Stroudsburg; History, California; Home Econo- 
mics, Mansfield; Industrial Arts, Millersville; 
Mathematics, Cheyney; Science-Elementary, 
Lock Haven; Science-Junior High School, 
Clarion; Science-Biology, Slippery Rock; 
Science-Physics, Indiana; Science-Chemistry, 
Shippensburg. 

The collection was used for the first time at 
the Pennsylvania State Education Association 
Meeting but will remain permanently in the 
Museum. 





Dr. Koch Completes Quarter Century 


in Department Service 

Dr. Charles D. Koch, Deputy Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, on the first of the year 
completed twenty-five years of service in the 
Department. On January 5 members of the De- 
partment staff gathered in the Council Chamber 
and paid tribute to the man who holds the rec- 
ord of longest service in the Department. He 
was presented with an English reclining chair 
by staff members. 

Since 1925 Dr. Koch has been Deputy Super- 
intendent in charge of the Examining and Li- 
censing Bureau. He entered the Department in 
December, 1907, as high school inspector, and 
while a deputy was acting superintendent for 
a time following the death in 1919 of Superin- 
tendent Schaeffer. He then became director of 
school inspection, and his outstanding achieve- 
ment is held to be in the vast improvement at- 
tained for Pennsylvania high schools during the 
time he had charge of these activities in the 
Department. 








were unknown a generation ago. 


Program of Safety Education 


Conditions of modern life subject children to many hazards which 
It becomes increasingly important, 


therefore, that educational programs be adapted in such a way as to 
afford “every child education for safety and protection against acci- 
dents to which modern conditions subject him.” 

The following statement is intended to present in brief form, an out- 
line of Pennsylvania’s program for safety education in the schools. It 
is to be published in two parts, and will be completed in the March 


issue. 


I. Purpose of Safety Education 
To provide a type of educational program 
which will protect childhood against acci- 
dents brought about by modern conditions. 
To develop skills and build habits which 
will make the application of knowledge to 
situations an automatic process. 
To develop knowledges, attitudes, and ap- 
preciations with reference to individual and 
group responsibility for providing safe con- 
ditions. 
II. Objectives of the Public School 
Safety Program 
To give experience through the curricu- 
lum that will develop knowledge, skills, and 
appreciations in safety essential to a well 
ordered life, with emotional attitudes of 
individual and group responsibility in the 
field of safety. 
Through citizenship activities to give op- 
portunity for practice in adventure in 
wholesome living where one learns the im- 
portance of safe practices, and contributes 
to making both the school and the com- 
munity happier and better because of help 
given to others. 
To eliminate hazards and to develop ap- 
preciations and attitudes which will govern 
right practice. 
To make sure that all school buildings and 
grounds are planned and maintained to pro- 
vide safe, sanitary, and hygienic facilities 
for pupils. 
To develop a system of accident reporting 
which will form the basis for an intelligent 
and scientific safety education program. 
To cooperate with agencies and organiza- 
tions whose program for safety education 
is based upon sound educational principles 
and whose desire is to aid in providing 
“For every child education for safety and 
protection against accidents to which mod- 
ern conditions subject him—those to which 
he is directly exposed and those which, 
through loss or maiming of his parents, 
affect him indirectly.” 


III. Pennsylvania’s Program for Safety 
in the School 

A. The curriculum and safety education 

In the development of courses of study, the 
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child’s activities are analyzed and _ the 
course of study built around these activities 
Activities which are pertinent to safety 
education are those in connection with 
(1) the home, (2) the street, (3) recreation, 
(4) health habits, (5) the prevention of fire, 
(6) civic safeguards, (7) industrial occupa- 
tions, and (8) safety in transportation. 


Courses of study stressing safety are: 


Health and Physical Education—to develop 
physical skills, emotional stability, right at- 
titudes, and appreciations with reference to 


both individual and group safety in health 


and accident prevention. 
Social Studies—to develop civic attitudes 
relative to safety and to stress the common 
safety activities by which local, state, and 
national governmental bodies protect so- 
ciety and the work of private agencies. 
Sciences—to provide opportunity for teach- 
ing safety through science activities, mak- 
ing sure that safe practices characterize all 
science work. 
Home Economics—to promote mental and 
physical fitness by’ instruction in better 
home living and to set up a specific program 
for the reduction of home accidents. 
Vocational Agriculture and Industrial Edu- 
cation—to teach and promote all safety 
measures incident to the occupations. 
Commercial Education—to emphasize the 
safeguards which surround office activity 
and business in general. 
Junior Activities for Safety 
Safety lends itself naturally to group ac- 
tivity. The force and enthusiasm for safety 
must come through group action. Objec- 
tives of student organizations are: 
Junior Safety Councils—to help in the pre- 
vention of accidents and dangerous prac- 
tices by making attractive to pupils the idea 
of thoughtfulness for others and proper 
care in their own actions. 
School Safety Patrols—to protect pupils 
through the following types of patrols: 
a. Street and highway patrols aid children 
to cross at dangerous intersections. 
b. School bus patrols supervise loading and 
unloading and assist drivers. 
(Turn to page 349) 
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Editorial Note.—In this section we announce a few of the new books sent us by publishers. 
We include only those that we commend to the favorable attention of our readers, 


who can 


decide what books they want to read, and at the same time gain a passing acquaintance with 


many other books which they may never have the time to read. 


The following announcements, 


unless signed, do not purport to be critical reviews but are intended to supply enough information 
to enable readers to determine whether they wish to secure the books. 


ADMINISTRATION OF THE TESTING ProcRAM. Clif- 
ford Woody and Paul V. Sangren. 397 pp. 
Illus. World Book Co. $2 


In this book the testing program is dealt 
with from the administrative standpoint. Every 
detail is covered from the inception of the 
program to the completion of the report set- 
ting forth the final results, and the application 
of those results for improved administrative, 
supervisory, and instructional practices. There 
is a discussion of the selection, of tests to serve 
the various purposes of the testing program. 
The preparation and execution of plans for 


explained. There is complete treatment of 
methods of tabulating and interpreting test re- 
sults. Finally the authors show how ta use 
test results to make administrative and peda- 
gogical changes that will produce the max- 
imum educational returns from the testing. 


Tue Story oF AmeriIcA. Smith Burnham and 
Theodore H. Jack. 312 pp. Illus. Winston 


This book provides material for the first 
cycle of American history. It is intended for 
grades five and six. Outstanding personalities, 
action, and the elements of cultural history 
are stressed, because these fit in with the stage 
of mental development of pupils in these grades. 
Each important division or period of our his- 
tory is presented as a unit. Each unit is in- 
troduced by a foreword and enclosed by sug- 
gestions for project work. 


Penn’s Woops, 1682-1932. The Story of Our 
Penn Trees. Edward E. Wildman, Chair- 
man, Schools Committee on Penn Memo- 
rials; Room 320, Parkway at 21st Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. $1 

A report of the search for and study of our 
oldest trees which is of scientific and historic 
value. The trees are listed along our principal 
highways and by easy detours from these. 

Many of the trees are shown by picture, and 

a four-color map of the Delaware Valley ap- 

pears on the jacket. Book is cloth bound and 

printed on good paper so as to be used “on 
the road.” Write Mr. Wildman at the above 


address for copies. 
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CORRECTIVE ENGLISH. 
len, Harrell, 
Winston 

This workbook is designed for the teacher 
of English in high schools, and for the boy or 
girl who finds it difficult to eliminate from 
his writing and speaking certain persistent er- 

rors in the fundamentals of English. Book I 

is adapted to the needs of the junior high 

school or the first two years of a four year 

high school. It presents the material in a 

simple inductive way, the work becoming in- 

creasingly difficult as the pupil progresses. 

Emphasis has been placed on pupil activity. 


A Workbook. Clark, Al- 
and Popplewell. 186 pp. 


OBJECTIVE EXERCISES IN UNITS OF PLANE GEOM- 
ETRY. A Workbook. William W. Strader 
and Lawrence D. Rhoads. 82 pp. Winston 

These comprehensive achievement exercises 


lend themselves to a fourfold use: 1. Learning 
exercises in chapter reviews. 2. Diagnostic ex- 
ercises in chapter reviews. 3. Preliminary 


tests which precede those constructed by the 
teacher. 4. Chapter tests. 


PoE: PoEMS AND TALES. Edited by Harry Gil- 
bert Paul. 216 pp. Heath. $0.60 
The sixteen best-known poems and twelve 
tales, with a brief biography of Poe and a 
summary of his works and characteristics. 
Notes, questions, a reading list, and glossary. 


MopDERN PROBLEM BOOKLETS. American Educa- 
tion Press, Inc., Columbus, Ohio 

A new method of teaching modern problems 
has just been made available to the high 
schools of this country. The American Educa- 
tion Press, Inc., of Columbus, Ohio, is issuing a 
series of Modern Problem Booklets. The titles 
of the first six booklets are: No. 1—The De- 
pression, What Caused It?, No. 2—The Depres- 
sion, What Can We Do About It?, No. 3— 
Economic Planning, No. 4—Unemployment In- 
surance, No. 5—Crime, No. 6—The Services 
and Costs of Government. Fourteen other 
titles are in preparation. The editorial board 
includes among others: W. C. Bagley and H. F. 
Clark of Columbia University; President 
George B. Cutten of Colgate University; Pro- 
fessor H. Gordon Hayes of Ohio State Univer- 
sity; E. D. Lewis of Evander Childs High 
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School, New York; and Raymond L. Buell and 
Maxwell S. Stewart of the Research Depart- 
ment, Foreign Policy Association. 





Books Received 
Commission on Medical Education, 630 West 
168th Street, N. Y. C.: 
Frnat Report. A. Lawrence Lowell, Chair- 
man. 


The Norman W. Henley Publishing Co., 2-6 
W590 OSE, ON.-WY... C. 
PREVENTION OF AUTOMOBILE ACCIDENTS. Victor 
W. Page 


Public Charities Association of Pennsylvania, 
311 S. Juniper St., Philadelphia, Pa.: 
WHERE TO TuRN. A Brief Outline of Social 
Resources. $0.15 





Pertinent Pamphlets 


Research Bulletin of 
Vol. 


Facts ON ScHoot Costs. 
the National Education Association, 

X, No. 5, November, 1932. $0.25 
Up-to-date facts on school costs are pre- 
sented in the November, 1932, research bulle- 
tin of the National Education Association. The 
bulletin presents up-to-date figures on na- 
tional income and public school expenditures, 
national wealth, the value of public school 
property, national income and governmental 
costs, school costs and other governmental 
costs, school costs and certain other expendi- 
tures, and recent trends in school costs. It is 
a bulletin which should find wide distribution 
not only among school executives but also 
civic leaders and others of prominence inter- 

ested in the current educational problems. 


THE AMERICAN INDIAN. Nina R. Salsbury. 23 pp. 
Illus. State Teachers College, Slippery 
Rock 

This bulletin, developed in the third grade 

of the Campus Training School, Slippery Rock, 
by Nina R. Salsbury with the cooperation of 
the special subject supervisors and L. H. Wagen- 
horst, director of the training school, is one of 
a series of professional publications issued by 
the State Teachers College at Slippery Rock. 
It is especially dedicated to the teachers in 
service in western Pennsylvania and to student 
teachers who are attempting to organize a unit 
type of instruction. The material in this bul- 
letin should be especially helpful to teachers 
in the development of the Indian unit in the 
work of the third grade in the social studies 
as indicated in the State course of study. 

THE AMERICAN INDIAN. An Experiment with 
a Teaching Unit in the Third Grade of 
the Elementary Training School. State 
Teachers College, Slippery Rock, Pa. 

Professional Bulletin No. 1 
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AMERICA’S TENTH MAN. 
Robert B. Eleazer. 


ing, Atlanta, Ga. 

EVERYMAN’S PsycHo.tocy. The Introduction and 
Critical Comment on Sir John Adams’ 
“Popular Psychology.” Doubleday, Doran 

PiTTsBuRGH ScHooLs, Vol. VII, No. 1. Septem- 
ber-October, 1932. Promotional Practices 
and Marking in the Pittsburgh Elemen- 
tary Schools. Frank M. Gatto. The 
Board of Public Education, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

Pusiic ScHooL EDUCATION OF ATYPICAL CHIL- 

DREN. Robert W. Kunzig, Department of 
Science, Olney High School, Philadelphia, 


Pa. Bulletin, 1931, No. 10, of the Office of | 


Education, U. S. Department of the In- 
terior, Washington, D. C. 25c 

Some Facts AsouT EvAPORATED MILK AND OTHER 
Dairy Propucts. Evaporated Milk Asso- 
ciation, 203 North Wabash Ave., Chicago, 
Til. 

TRAINING TEACHERS IN SUPERVISED FARM PRAC- 
TICE METHODS. The Pre-Employment 
Training of Teachers of Vocational Agri- 
culture to Conduct Supervised Farm 
Practice in All-Day Schools. June, 1932. 
Bulletin 165 of the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education, Washington, D. C. 
$0.15 





THE WASHINGTON CouNTy Education Associa- 
tion has provided demonstration classes for its 
members. Teaching centers were established 
at Burgettstown, California, and Washington. 


At Burgettstown the teachers were provided | 
by the State Teachers College, California, and | 
At California [ 


the University of Pittsburgh. 
the Theodore B. Noss Demonstration school and 
the junior high school were in regular session 
on Saturday, December 10. At Washington all 
types of classes were provided from grades 


one to twelve on December 17. These classes f 


were selected from the public schools of Wash- 


ington, East Washington, and Trinity High | 


School. They were all actual classroom situ- 
ations taught by the regular teachers. All of 
these meetings were largely attended and de- 
clared valuable by the members of the as- 
sociation. 

This plan was evolved by Thomas M. Gilland, 
director of teacher training at State Teachers 
College, California, and Superintendent S. V. 
Kimberland and his staff of Washington County. 
The officers of the association are: President, 
Raymond T. Barner; vice-president, Meyers B. 
Horner; secretary, F. W. McVay; treasurer, E. 
F. Westlake. 


February, 1933 


A Brief Survey of > 
the Negro’s Part in American History. 
Commission on In- fF 
terracial Cooperation, 703 Standard Build- ¥ 
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‘research laboratories.” 
_his tour under a grant founded by Gustav Ober- 
‘laender, philanthropist, of Reading, Pa. 


» school. 
ool and | 


R. H. RIvENBuRG, dean of Bucknell University, 
Lewisburg, was elected president of the Eastern 
Association of Deans and Advisers of Men re- 


‘cently. This association includes in its mem- 


bership the colleges of the Middle Atlantic 


States from Maine to Virginia. 


THomas S. Baker, president of the Carnegie 


{ Institute of Technology, has gone to Germany 
'where he will deliver a series of lectures deal- 
‘ing with general aspects of American life. 


Dr. 
Baker said that aside from the lecturing, he 


| will be “particularly interested in studying the 


recent developments in engineering in the Ger- 
man universities and in both public and private 
Dr. Baker will make 


AMELIA EARHART was honored with the degree 
of doctor of science for her achievements in 
the field of aviation by Thiel College, Green- 
ville, on December 11, 1932. Her father, the 
late Edwin Stanton Earhart, was graduated from 
Thiel in 1886. 

E. S. Krracore, formerly on the faculties of 
Bridgewater College and of the University of 


. Virginia, is the new head of the department of 


education in Elizabethtown College. 


SUPERINTENDENT F’. HERMAN Fritz of Pottstown, 
in an article in the high school newspaper, 


|The P. H. S. News, expresses his conception of 


the functions of a dramatic class in the high 
Mr. Fritz says that the sole aim of 
dramatics is education, not to raise money, or 
entertain the public, or display one’s talents. 
The school has a dramatic class which meets 
regularly throughout the school year and which 
produces all plays sponsored by the high 
school. 


ANNABELLE McCoNNELL and CLARISSA MUFFETT 
of Pittsburgh donated the following books to 
the library at the Lloyd Mifflin Memorial: 


| Dark Forest, Hugh Walpole; The Warden, An- 


tony Trollope; The Cave Mans Legacy, L. 
Hanbury Hankin; Mrs. Red Pepper, Grace Rich- 
mond; A Whitebird Flying, Bess Streeter; Wild 
Orchid, Sigrid Undset. 

TELFoRD BiLoucuH, director of guidance in the 
Ferndale High School at Johnstown, has been 
appointed as a leader for student groups of the 
American Peoples College in Europe. He will 
assist with the psychology group of its travel- 
study courses in Europe next summer and will 
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be on the American staff at the European 
center of the college, Oetz-in-Tirol, Austria. 
Two hundred and twenty Americans attended 
the college last summer and traveled through 
a dozen European countries under its direction 
and auspices. 

Annie E. Pott of Williamsport recently cele- 
brated her 80th birthday anniversary by enter- 
taining 400 friends at her home. Miss Pott, 
who was a former school teacher, received 
many gifts for her birthday. Among these was 
a radio from the Civic Club of which she was 
president for three years. 


RautpH D. HetTze., president of Pennsylvania 
State College, has been appointed chairman of 
the group of fourteen college and university 
presidents who are investigating higher edu- 
cation in this State for the Commission for the 
Study of Educational Problems in Pennsylvania. 
Other college presidents who are serving on 
the committee to study higher education, in 
addition to President Hetzel, are: Charles E. 
Beury, Temple University; John C. Bowman, 
University of Pittsburgh; J. J. Callahan, Du- 
quesne University; Norman W. Cameron, State 
Teachers College, West Chester; Cora H. Coo- 
lidge, Pennsylvania College for Women; C. C. 
Ellis, Juniata College; Thomas S. Gates, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania; Weir C. Keiler, Grove 
City College; William Mather Lewis, Lafayette 
College; George L. Omwake, Ursinus College; 
Homer P. Rainey, Bucknell University; W. R. 
Straughn, State Teachers College, Mansfield; 
and Deputy Secretary Charles D. Koch of the 
State Department of Public Instruction. 


NEw APPOINTMENTS in the Philadelphia schools 
include: Thomas Groetzinger, formerly prin- 
cipal of the Jay Cooke Junior High Schoot, 
principal of the new Dimner Beeber Junior 
High School: A Oswald Michener, former act- 
ing principal at Northeast High School, to be- 
come principal of the Harding Junior High 
School: Charles E. Neville, principal of the 
Harding Junior High School, to the principal- 
ship of Jay Cooke Junior High School; and 
Robert J. Adams, Jr., head of the department 
of English of Frankford High School to fill a 
vacancy. 

MorrisvittE Hich Scuoot, which established 
Bucks County’s first printing unit in industrial 
arts two years ago, has started to print its own 
school paper this year. 
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THE SYSTEM OF SUPERVISION of the schools of 
Bradford County has been revised by Super- 
intendent J. Andrew Morrow and his assist- 
ants, Norman Aten and W. Milton Roy. In 
the past, it has been customary in this county 
and in most other counties of the State, for 
each of the assistant superintendents to super- 
vise all of the schools in a certain allotted ter- 
ritory. For instance, in Bradford County it 
has been usual for one assistant to supervise 
the schools located in the eastern half of the 
county and the other to supervise the schools 
located in the western half. Under the new 
system now worked out, Mr. Roy will super- 
vise the schools in the secondary field and 
Mr. Aten those of the elementary field. Super- 
intendent Morrow feels that this plan is cer- 
tain to increase the efficiency of the office 
and benefit the teachers and their pupils. 


THE LOCAL NEWSPAPER of West Chester gives 
the schools a column for the news aarticles 
which the principals and heads of departments 
submit weekly. 


FIFTY TEACHERS OF New CASTLE under the 
direction of Superintendent C. C. Green are 


” conducting free evening schools for unemployed 


citizens of that city. No one receives any 
remuneration for this service, which is a part 
of the contribution of the teachers to the com- 
munity during the business depression. The 
New Castle school employees recently con- 
tributed $140,000, or 20 per cent of their sal- 
aries, to the school budget. More than 1700 
registrations are recorded to date. The course 
includes spelling, writing, grammar, arith- 
metic, history, Latin, French, Spanish, German, 
algebra, geometry, trigonometry, economics, 
psychology, literature, business practice, music, 
etc. 


JUNIOR AND SENIOR girls of the Youngsville 
High School home economics department made 
an educational tour of Pittsburgh and State 
College October 21 and 22. They visited Heinz 
Co., Joseph Horne’s Store, and Reymers Candy 
Factory in Pittsburgh. At State College they 
attended the dedication of the new home eco- 
nomics building. The tour was sponsored by 
Edna Thompson, home economics supervisor, 
and R. R. Merrill, supervising principal. 


UpreR MorELAND TowNsuiP, Willow Grove, 
directors added an annex of two regulation 
classrooms to the junior-senior high school on 
Old York Road. The work was completed by 
the opening of school. The student enrolment 
in the junior-senior high school increased 


about eighteen per cent for the term 1932-33. 
Approximately one-third of the class of 1932 
returned to do post-graduate work. Most of 
the post gradvates are taking commercial 
majors. 
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DENTON M. ALBRIGHT, superintendent of the 
schools of Rochester, is using as an institute 
substitute a definite teacher improvement pro- 
gram brought to the teachers through the train- 
ing school of the State Teachers College, Slip- 
pery Rock. The program as arranged was 
based primarily on the needs of the teachers 
of Rochester. The staff of the training school, 
through the direction of L. H. Wagenhorst, di- 
rector, was acquainted with the needs of the 
teachers to be met. The training school staff 
was then made available for services at Roches- 
ter. The opinion of the teachers was that this 
institute substitute program as finally held was 
one of the best programs for teacher improve- 
ment they ever attended. 
















THE PENNSYLVANIA FORENSIC AND MUSIC 
LEAGUE issued a bulletin in December listing: 
(1) suggested readings for the taxation ques- 
tion in debating; (2) a bibliography pertaining f 
to the “Recreation and Play” subject for ex f 
tempore speaking; and (3) the required con- 
test and selected music numbers. 





THe Home Economics Buitpine of Pennsyl- 
vania State College was dedicated on October 
22, which was also alumni homecoming day. 
The new building, erected from funds appro- 
priated by the State to relieve unemployment, 





was completed during the summer. tage for 
toot ru 
PortER Townsuip, F. Thomas Beck, super- }&” 
vising principal, adopted the home-room plan 
of organization recommended by the Carnegie 
Foundation for the advancement of teaching 
in cooperation with the joint commission of RA 
the association of Pennsylvania college presi- reg 
dents and the State department of public in- J &@°!° 
struction. Thus far the plan has worked suc- teache 
cessfully and gives promise of all that the} And 
commission claims. Anyone who is interested J ‘h 
will find an outline of the plan in Progress <s 
Report III, dated 1931. i 
Nov 
Rep Lion has opened a $25,000 addition of f hard | 
four classrooms, an up-to-date library, and tooth- 
shoprooms to its junior-senior high school quick 
building. The library, which has approxi- § pass, 


mately 4,200 volumes, is equipped with new ei 
furniture bought from the library bureau. The 
furniture consists of a charging desk, filing 


cabinets, nine tables, magazine racks, display a 
case, file case for slides, and card catalog case. gums 

Grove City COoLLecEe, over its broadcasting ae 
station, WSAJ, which broadcast in April, 1920, grow 
six months before any station now in existence, F yelop 


is rendering a unique service to high schools in 
in its section of the State. Each Tuesday even- 
ing at 7:15 a vocational guidance talk is given 
by some authority over the station. Each talk 
is fifteen minutes in length and consists of 4 
discussion of the opportunities in and the re- 
quirements of the occupation being considered. 


Publi 
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Creamy, tender foods weaken the 
gums by robbing them of exercise 
and stimulation. 
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TEACHERS SHOW HOW 
MASSAGE KEEPS GUMS 
HEALTHY: Hygiene classes 
practice EXTERIOR gum mas- 
sage for oral health, and use the 
tooth brush at home for brushing 
gums inside and out. 








Their Future 
against Oral Ills 


Children quickly form the habit of 
massaging their gums ume 
they brush their teeth. 
















RAINING children in health 

regimes — that is a task always 
graciously undertaken by our 
teachers. 


And how rightly is the success 
of the modern hygiene of gum 
massage attributed to their assis- 
tance! 


Now, children learn, gums stay 
hard and healthy when the daily 
tooth-brushing is followed by a 
quick massage of the gums. 


Massage Revives Gums Weak- 
ened by Too Many Soft 
Foods 


Sound teeth depend on healthy 
gums. And to be firm and healthy, 
gums need exercise and stimula- 
tion — something the soft, creamy 
foods of today do not give. They 
grow weak and flabby. They de- 
velop a tendency to bleed. 


And unless “pink tooth brush” 





Published in the interest of Better Health 


is checked promptly — with mas- 
sage — weakened gums may soon 
be the victim of such disorders as 
gingivitis, Vincent’s disease or even 
the rare pyorrhea. 

From every direction, teachers’ 
reports pour in, telling us of the 
progress made with gum massage. 
In class, the usual method of 
demonstration is with exterior 
massage — that is, holding the in- 
dex finger near the jaw to repre- 
sent the tooth brush and then 
rotating it, from the base of the 
gums toward the teeth. 


These class drills in gum mas- 
sage impress upon young minds 
the two-fold use of the tooth 
brush. Then, before mirrors at 
home. they see for themselves how 
a light pressure of the brush 
drives sluggish blood from the 
gums and sends back fresh blood 
to keep them toned, healthy and 
stimulated. 


—_ 
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Your devotion to this impor- 
tant part of oral hygiene will be 
reflected, for years to come, in the 
splendid oral health of these future 
men and women. 

Massage with Ipana Tooth Paste 
assures glowingly firm and healthy 
gums. Dentists recommend it for 
toning the gum walls as well as 
for cleaning the teeth. And its re- 
freshing flavor wins even children 
to its use. 

Ipana’s ziratol content makes it 
a specific for tender or bleeding 
gums. Try it yourself, if your 
tooth brush occasionally shows 
“pink.” Each time you brush your 
teeth, put a little extra Ipana on 
your brush, and massage it lightly 
into your gums. But, Ipana or no, 
every educator now has an oppor- 
tunity to spread the doctrine of 
better teeth and gums by teaching 
children the twice-a-day habit of 
gum massage, 


> by BRISTOL-MYERS CO., New York 


ESTABLISHED 1887 
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National Parks, California, Canadian 
Rockies. Optional via Panama Canal 

and to Alaska. Also European Tours 

For the coming summer we are operating 
our ALL-EXPENSE ESCORTED TOUR of 
the UNITED STATES, MEXICO and CAN- 
ADA at unusual attractive rates. Featuring 
the N E A Convention and A Century of 
Progress Exposition in Chicago. 

OUR NINTH ANNUAL ‘TOUR OF 32 
DAYS including these features is arranged 
for JULY 1933 

Operating private pullmans also compart- 
ment and drawing room cars. 

Write for full detailed itineraries and 


literature, 
P. M. KLINE’S 
UNIVERSAL TOURS INC. 
640 or 714 Main Street Bethlehem, Pa. 














LANGUAGE SUMMER SCHOOLS 
with College Courses and American _ Credits 
y™ © are STUDY 
*IMDIVIDUAL TUTORING 
e:mDeAL Environment 
FOR LANGUAGE STUDY 


dL. $59.5P 


eINTERESTING TRAVEL 


THE OPEN ROAD ¢ Inc. 


© 56 West Forty Firrtn Streets New York City « 


HOME STUDY 


College and Certificate Credit may be earned 
through correspondence study. Over one hundred 
courses. 

Write to Correspondence Study Division, School 


of Education, The Pennsylvania State College, 
State College, Pennsylvania. 
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ALLENTOWN Schoolmen’s Club and Women 
Teachers’ Club, at a joint meeting, October 7, 
ascertained the attitude of four candidates for 
the State Assembly toward legislative matters 
concerning education. The four candidates, 
Roland Dorney, Eugene Gorman, John Marcks, 
and John Riedy, declared in favor of the high 
standards set for the educational system and 
opposed any move to curtail the teaching staffs 
or curricula. Edwin D. Clauss, chairman of 
the legislative committee of the Schoolmen’s 
Club, was chairman of the meeting. With him 
on the platform were Mark Wetherhold, presi- 
dent of the Schoolmen’s Club, and Charlotte 
Schmerker, president of the Women Teachers’ 
Club. 

THE Upper Darsy High School Chorus, under 
the direction of Clyde B. Dengler, sang Christ- 
mas songs in the Grand Court of John Wana- 
maker’s Store Thursday evening, December 22, 
1932. 
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THe EDUCATION INDEX, containing a complet: 


index of the PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNA 
for the past three years and a half and th 
contents of 117 leading educational periodical 
in the United States, Canada, and countrie 
abroad, has just issued its first permanent 
cumulated volume—a book of some 2,000 pages 
To locate immediately any articles they may 
have read in the educational periodicals in. 
dexed, readers have only to consult the Edu- 


cation Index in their nearest library. Begin) 
ning subscribers may obtain this valuable 
foundation volume without cost by taking ad} 
vantage of a special introductory offer fron} 


The H. W. Wilson Company, 950-972 University} 
Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Datmatia’s elementary and high school build: 
ing with all equipment was destroyed by fire 
on December 12. 


Tue NEw Hosson Prace school in Bradford) 
James F. Butterworth, superintendent, opened 


on September 7, 1931, with an enrolment of 


three hundred pupils and eight teachers. For} 
the first school term there were ten certificates} 


and fourteen seals awarded to pupils for per- 


fect attendance and the faculty had 100%} 
The parent-teacher asso-|’ 
ciation contributed shrubbery, dishes, and sil- 


perfect attendance. 


ver to the school. 


HERRON Hitt Junior HicH ScuHoo., Pittsburgh, 


uses two printed forms which help make} 


friendly contacts with the parents of the pupils. 
The first, an honor roll announcement, goes 
out in an envelope bearing the words, “Good 
News from Herron Hill Junior High School.” 
The second is an invitation to the school’s 
assembly program. Dana Z. Eckert, principal} 
of the school, devised the forms. 


THE INGRAM SCHOOLS for the past three years} 


have been making a special effort to induce} 
every eligible voter to cast a ballot at each 
election. A summary of the reports from all 
the classrooms for the recent presidential elec- 
tion shows that 82.6 per cent of the citizens 


in the homes of the pupils voted. This average} 
is almost 5 per cent higher than the average} 


for the entire borough. A 9B class with an 
enrolment of 33 pupils had the best record 
with only four adults of their homes failing to 
vote. 


Otp Force Junior High School seniors, under 
the supervision of Helen M. Gribovsky, con- 


ducted a successful card party and dance top 


raise funds to feed needy families of Old Forge. 
Merchants of the borough donated the prizes. 
Principal William J. Lzczech aided in every 
way possible. The funds raised provided food 
for 100 needy families whose names were ob- 
tained from the pastors of the different 
churches. 
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under present conditions. They 

double the lives of your school 

books and they cost less than 

3% of the expenditure for the 

books which they protect. 
SAMPLES FREE 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


Miles C. Holden, President Springfield, Massachusetts 


¥ 
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THE FRANKLIN County Education Association 
heard C. F. Sanders, head of the department of 
education of Gettysburg College, give an ad- 
dress on “Tradition, Truth, and Education” at 
its meeting January 6. 


PoTtTsvILLe’s new $1,000,000 senior high school 
was opened January 3 and 1400 pupils were 
transferred to it. The building was dedicated 
January 27 by James N. Rule, superintendent 
of public instruction. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA CASUALTY COMPANY opened 
a branch office for its Teachers’ Department in 
Suite 906, Clark Building, Liberty Avenue and 
‘Seventh Streets, Pittsburgh, on January 2. This 
loffice will take care of the company’s rapidly 
‘increasing business in western Pennsylvania 
‘and will increase its facilities to render prompt 
jand efficient service. James D. Pierce has been 
appointed district manager for the Western 
Pennsylvania Division of the Teachers’ Depart- 
“ment. 





THE TOTAL GIFTS AND LEGACIES to Harvard Uni- 
versity during the year 1931-32 amounted to 
'$7,918,161, apart from the payments of previous 
subscriptions to the Alumni Endowment Fund, 
and certain other sources. The report lists 
twenty-three benefactions of $25,000 or more, 
among which are the residuary bequest of the 
late Stuart Wyeth of Philadelphia, amounting 
to $3,087,078, and a trust fund established by 
the late Nelson Robinson of New York, amount- 
ing to $1,102,643. 


Program of Safety Education 
(From page 342) 

ce. Building patrols control building traffic 
in corridors and on stairways. 

d. Playground patrols supervise recess and 
playground periods. 

3. Junior Motor Clubs 

a. To give instruction to pupils who are 
drivers in the safe operation of motor 
vehicles. 

b. To aid and train those who will soon 
be of legal driving age. 

ec. To increase knowledge and respect for 
motor vehicle rules and regulations. 

d. To aid school authorities in handling 
motor traffic and parking in connection 
with student drivers. 


(To be concluded in the March issue) 


Norwoop borough teachers publish month- 
ly a magazine of modern education entitled 
“Vital Teaching.” Typical articles appearing in 
the magazine which are descriptive of the 
School system at Norwood are: “Orientation 
and School Adjustment” and “John: The Re- 
‘Seneration of a Non-Conformist.” 





EUROPE .:’11.s, 


-including steamship fare 





Escorted tours with interesting itineraries ex- 
pertly and economically planned. Join a congenial 
group this summer and enjoy carefree travel! 


There are 52 “AMEXTOURS” from which you 
can choose. They range from a 24-day tour at $266, 
to a 76-day tour at $745. Between these extremes 
is an average trip taking 42 days and costing $452. 
Arrangements are flexible; you can stay longer if 
you wish. The sightseeing is comprehensive and 
the accommodations everywhere are comfortable 
_and pleasant. 


_— See titel EXPRESS 


OF Travel Service 
Literature 1708 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
512 Grant Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Teachers! The Watchword of America is Opportuniy 


SEEK IT THROUGH Thik 
GREAT AMERICAN TEACHERS AGENCY 
Successor to 
THE PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 
Established 1880 53rd Year 
05 N. Seventh St. Allentown, Penna. 
Memwer National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 














Seeking a Position? 


Or do you have a school or college vacancy 


to fill? In either case write us. 


We have placed applicants on 3 continents 


THE BALTIMORE TEACHERS AGENCY 
William K. Yocum, Manager 
Title Annex Bldg. Baltimore, Md. 














FRENCH SUMMER SCHOOL 


in AM 
COLLEGE + COURSES + AND - AMERICAN 
COLLEGE + CREDITS 





SUPERVISED STUDY: INDIVIDUAL TUTORING 
COURSES BY OUTSTANDING FRENCH PROFESSORS 
IDEAL ENVIRONMENT FOR FRENCH STUDY 





«Interesting Travel in France- 


_™ Open Roan Inc. 


' 
56 WEST FORTY FIFTH STREET NEW YORK 
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Necrology 


Catvin Coc.mce, thirtieth president of the 
United States, died suddenly of a heart attacif 
on January 5 at The Beeches, Northamptonf 
Massachusetts. Mr. Coolidge was president five) 
and one-half years. He finished the term of 
Warren G. Harding, and was elected for fow 
more years. 

With the death of Calvin Coolidge, the lasf 
living ex-President of the United States hag 
passed. There are, however, six living widow} 
of ex-Presidents: Mrs. Benjamin Harrison} 
Mrs. Grover Cleveland, Mrs. Theodore Roose 
velt, Mrs. William Howard Taft, Mrs. Woodrow 
Wilson, and Mrs. Coolidge. 


IstaH_ H. Serrz, president of the Lancaster 
school board, died January 5 from pneumonia 
Mr. Seitz taught school for many years andy 
then beeame head of the real estate department. 
of the Lancaster Trust Company. ti 

partr 

Lucy Cosper, 59, for forty-one years a teachef, boro 
in the public schools of West Pittston, died) moni 
January 6 in the Nesbitt Memorial Hospital} taug! 
Kingston, as the result of burns suffered wher) 1922. 
her clothing caught fire from a gas stove. Mis) 
Cosper retired last June. Ru 
schor 

MARGARET ANNE STEPHENSON, 28, a fifth-grad} ber | 
teacher in the John Hay School in Philadelphia 
died July 18, 1932, after a week’s illness. 


Mrs. ELIZABETH HORTON FUNDENBERG, one of th¢ 
earliest exponents of phonetic reading and ar 
outstanding primary teacher of Pittsburg) 
schools, died January 5. Mrs. Fundenberg, bor} 
in Somerset, Pa., is author of a textbook on} orga 
phonetics which has been widely used in Penn} ing, 
sylvania schools. For many years she wai} of y 
principal of the Osceola public school in Pitts} entir 
burgh. socia 


a 
Rev. Morris WATSON PRINcE, father of Leon wel 


C. Prince of Dickinson College, Carlisle, died ai} Yc 
his home in Carlisle recently. Rev. Prince was 


i 
a retired clergyman and a former member off a 
the Dickinson College faculty. peed 


Louise M. Prater, a teacher of physical edu- | grou 
cation in the Washington school of Bethlehem}, 5Y™ 
died in St. Luke’s hospital, Bethlehem, Def scho 


cember 23, 1932, as the result of an infection} ta 
eac 


Emma A. Scott, an English teacher in the} affili 
Cooke Junior High School, Philadelphia, diedf ‘py 





August 6, 1932. } vani 

Oram N. Sanvers, a member of the board off ep 
school directors of Strasburg Township fof hi 
thirty-six years, died November 2, 1932. a 


Mrs. BELLE IRWIN, a retired teacher of the} othe 
Lawrence school, Pittsburgh, died Novembelf can 
5, 1932. goal. 
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Elizabeth Thomas, 31, head of the English de- 
partment in the Blakely High School, Blakely 
borough, Lackawanna County, died of pneu- 
monia on November 24, 1932. Miss Thomas had 
taught in the schools of Blakely borough since 
1922. 


Rutu C. Ritzmavn, a teacher in the Harrisburg 
schools for the past eleven years, died Decem- 
ber 27, 1932, at her home in Millerstown. 


United Support 
(From page 326) 


organization attest the fact that you are think- 
ing, progressive school administrators. In many 
of your offices are certificates showing yvur 
entire teaching force to be members of this as- 
sociation. The National Education Association’s 
last report shows Pennsylvania to have the 
largest membership in that organization. 

You belong to these education associations 
for the information, prestige, and inspiration 
they give, as well as for the professional con- 
tribution that you can make to these larger 
groups, but have you secured the intelligent and 
Sympathetic cooperation of the patrons of your 


' schools through the organization of Parent- 


Teacher Associations and should not the Parent- 
Teacher Associations have State and National 
affiliation for the same reasons that you have? 


The Pennsylvania Congress and the Pennsyl- 


' vania State Education Association have a com- 


board off 


ship for 
2. 


r of they 
€lovembelf 


' goal—the welfare of Pennsylvania's children: 


mon motive and a common goal, and citizens 


» of this Commonwealth form the material with 


which we work. Each organization will fall 


» short of its highest accomplishment without the 


Other’s assistance and only by united support 
can we expedite the attainment of our common 
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DO IT NOW 


Respond to that Urge and Protect Your Health and Income 





These Features Commend 
Themselves— 
Lowest cost. 
Largest field of coverage. 
Covers Sickness, Accident and 
Quarantine 
Non-cancellable at will of Officers. 


whe 


~ 


salary stops and expenses mount. 


Breneman Bldg., 





THE TEACHERS PROTECTIVE UNION 
“The largest Organization of its Kind in the World” 
Protects its Members by 


PAYING: 


FOR EVERY DISEASE AND ACCIDENT DURING ENTIRE YEAR. Permits You 
to Continue Membership if You Give Up Teaching or Marry. 
increase—Benefits do not decrease with increasing age. 


IMPORTANT 
More Teachers are carrying their Protection with the T. P. U. than with ALL 
OTHER SIMILIAR ORGANIZATIONS COMBINED. 


ENDORSED BY BOARDS OF EDUCATION AND SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 


All teachers need health and accident protection, as an aid and comfort when 
Write for particulars. 


THE TEACHERS PROTECTIVE UNION 


Or, L. V. Wood, General Deputy, 612 Schaff Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Or, J. D. Armstrong, Gen. Deputy, 


Cost does not 


Note This Record of Service— 
Paid to teachers in 1932, $386,315.29 
Paid since Two Million 
Dollars 
Assets of over One-half Million Dollars. 
Paid to Pennsylvania teachers, 1932, $110,428.00 


organization, Over 


Address— 


No obligation. 


Lancaster, Penna 


1303 Fulton Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 








TEACHING was found to be the most popular 
occupation of female college graduates in a 
survey made by the Institute of Women’s Pro- 
fessional Relations, North Carolina College for 
Women, Greensboro, N. C. The study of 6665 
women who attended the so-called land-grant 
colleges of the United States is based on data 
gathered by the Federal Office of Education. 
A summary of the findings is printed. in School 
Life, organ of the Office of Education. 





Calendar 


Enter these dates in your diary. 

February 1, 2—Pennsylvania State 
Directors Association 

February 8-14—Boy Scout Week 

February 17, 18—Midwest Convention District, 
Scottish Rite Cathedral, New Castle 

February 23, 25—Twenty-fifth Annual Meeting, 
National Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion, Minneapolis, Minn. Theme: Vo- 
cational Guidance in a Planned Society 

February 25-March 2—Department of Super- 
intendence, N.E.A., Minneapolis, Minn. 
P.S.E.A. Headquarters: Curtis Hotel 
Pennsylvania Dinner, Monday evening, 
February 27, Curtis Hotel, $2 per plate 

March 3, 4—Northeastern Convention District, 
Scranton 


School 


March 9-11—Ninth Annual Convention, Colum- 
bia Scholastic Press Association, Colum- 
bia University, New York City. 

March 10, 11—Ninth Annual Junior High School 
Conference, New York University, New 
York City ; 

March 24, 25—Juniata College Educational Con- 
ference, Huntingdon 

March 29-April 1—Southeastern Convention 
District and Schoolmen’s Week, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 

April 

Western Pennsylvania Education Confer- 

ence, University of Pittsburgh 

7, 8—Southern Convention District, Leb- 

anon 

8 and 22—Arbor and Bird Days 

28, 29—-Pennsylvania Forensic and Music 

League Final State Contests, Sunbury 

May 8-15—Music Week 

July 1-7—National 
Chicago, II. 


April 
April 
April 


Education Association, 
Headquarters: Stevens 


Hotel, Michigan Ave. between 7th and 4 
All-Pennsylvania Luncheon, f 
Monday noon, July 3, Stevens Hotel, > 


8th Sts. 


$1.25 per plate 


August 1-3—Superintendents’ Conference, Penn- § 


sylvania State College, State College 


July 29-August 4—World Federation of Educa- 


tion Associations, Dublin, Ireland 


6-8—Western Convention District and} 
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INCOME PROTECTION 





Have you considered the possibility of a sudden discontinuance of 
your salary checks by reason of illness or accident? 
Our Income Protection Policies will obviate worry and prevent 
financial loss by the investment of a small portion of your monthly 
earnings. 


Operations, Hospital Confinements, Prolonged Illnesses or Serious 
Accidents are mighty unprofitable without a regular income. 


ILLNESS INDEMNITY 


TOTAL LOSS OF TIME HOSPITAL CONFINEMENT 
$25.00 PER WEEK FOR 51 WEEKS $50.00 PER WEEK FOR 3 WEEKS 


(Payable after first week’s illness) (Payable after first week in hospital) 
First Week’s Illness First Week in Hospital 
$12.50 Per Week $25.00 Per Week 


ACCIDENT INDEMNITY 


ORDINARY ACCIDENT SPECIAL ACCIDENT 
$25.00 Per Week for 52 Weeks $50.00 Per Week for 26 Weeks 
BeOS sated conus ocectiswocsoadstvades EMG seiccwind wenn hated eseeerore $2,500 
PIOOS oc ca scciacceees UE ee ere otins Hames oc caccnwdreuwancncsawesae 2,500 
RN stoi sus: «sald aia wis Ne oars PRONE NCB 6s isc x che wre detunis erdwndealneee 2,500 
ia aalt ora aeccrckine See es One Hand and One Poot... o.cecicescicsec tee 2,500 
BNO cle we weanccoues Either Hand and Sight of Either Eye ................ 2,500 
BU carers ve Woe id eines Either Foot and Sight of Either Eye ................. 2,500 
BNOUcc oienasces cosa wtweeeace Srahs af Hotle Eves (2 <scscsdscecsk ces oes owc 2,500 
POR ec cccearsawas cutie sure asec LTTE CG 56 i ean cee ee 1,250 
Mie iv sie aids ow acae ined a nena Bier Bagless screw cecindticetowicce. 1,250 
MN oo aac en che A ermare ree eee eM 2 Oa  reneet 1,250 


ANNUAL PREMIUM—$30.00 


Pennsplbania Casualty Company 


Pennsylvania Bldg. ....... L ter, Pa. 
EXECUTIVE and 220 S. Fourth St. . eiaieieievdiccare Philadelphia, Pa. 
BRANCH OFFICES 906 Clark Bldg. .......... Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Fifth & Walnut Sts. ....... Reading, Pa. 
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CA 


RecuLar faculty member 
cable toward degree or 
Public Instruction. 
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V For catalog, address the Director of the Summer Session 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY ... PITTSBURGH, PA. 





SUMMER SESSION (1933 


RNEGIE 


INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 


EIGHT WEEKS, JUNE 19 to AUGUST 11 SIX WEEKS, JUNE 23 to AUGUST 4 
COURSES FOR TEACHERS AND SUPERVISORS OF 
Public School Music—Fine and Applied Arts—Industrial Education 


s assisted by several visiting instructors. Courses appli- 
certification and approved by the State Department of 


Exceptional studio, shop and laboratory equipment. Gymnasium facilities, 
including swimming and tennis. Interesting schedule of educational trips and 
inspection visits. Dormitory accommodations. 

Courses offered also in architecture and the fundamental engineering subjects. 








March, 1933 
































For detailed 


information, write 


THE DIRECTOR 


Summer Session 
2060 Stearns Road 
Cleveland 
Ohio 














WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 
June 19 to July 28 


For professional improvement—for cultural enrich- 
ment ... Undergraduate and graduate courses in 
twenty-two departments . . . Laboratery schools give 
concreteness and vitality to teaching problems... 
Visiting professors are invited for courses in special 
fields . . . Recreation and cultural advantages of the 
city—Summer Grand Opera, many forms of sport, 


libraries, museums, concerts in Severance Hall. 


SUMMER STUDY IN CLEVELAND 














ae 
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ELIZABETHTOWN COLLEGE 
ELIZABETHTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 


Spring 
Session 
May 8 


. to 
June 17 


MODERN 
METHODS 


Fall Semester Opens September 18 
PROFESSIONAL AND COLLEGE COURSES FOR TEACHERS 
Write For Bulletin 





Summer 
Session 


June 19 
to 
July 29 


DELIGHTFUL 
LOCATION 
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JUNIATA COLLEGE 
SUMMER SESSION 


ee 
June 19-August 18, 1933 
4 


ORTHWHILE summer study in a 

recognized summer term of a college 
that appeals to teachers. The teaching staff 
is made up of resident Professors and Visit- 
ing-Guest Teachers from other colleges and 
professional schools. The full equipment of 
the college with library, laboratories, dormi- 
tories, dining hall, is available for summer 
students. The location of the college is in 
country well suited to out-door life and rec- 
reation. Write for bulletin—Director of 
the Summer Session, Juniata College, Hunt- 
ingdon, Pennsylvania. 








Penn State LJ 


Summer Session [| j 


Study in this healthful vacation land 
a Three separate sessions this year. 

Register for one or all 

1. Inter-session, June 19—June 30 

2. Regular session, July 3—Anug. 11 

3. Post-session, Aug. 14—Aug. 25 


Credits in all Sessions applicable 
toward degree. Extensive program 
of 400 courses. 34 academic and 
professional departments. Compet- 
ent and experienced faculty. Inter 
and Post sessions with courses in 
Education and Psychology afford 
students opportunity for further 
specialization. 

Enjoy a stimulating vacation of 
interesting study, sports, and social 
activities in the heart of Pennsyl- 
vania’s most beautiful mountains. 


For comprehensive catalog address 
Director of Summer Session 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 
STATE COLLEGE , 





STATE COLLEGE PA. 
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BUCKNELL UNIVERSITY 
SUMMER SESSION 


JuLY 5 To AUGuST 15 


Graduate and 
Undergraduate Courses 


Demonstration School for 
Student Teaching 


For Full Information Address 
JOHN H. EISENHAUER 


Director of Summer Session 


Bucknell University 
Lewisburg, Pa. 

















SUMMER SCHOOL 


UNIVERSITY ik 


| University of Pennsylvania 


OF PITTSBURGH July 3 - August 12 


High grade undergraduate and graduate instruction 


ae in academic and professional subjects. Expanded 
program in School Music. Complete Demonstration 
UMMER courses from School. Strong faculty. 


two to twelve weeks In Education only the 


best is a good investment 


enable school administra- iia ae <) ataleideii iltaiiaaias 


z ‘School Division 





tors and teachers to earn a 











graduate work. 


SUMMER SESSION—1933 


SIX WEEKS 
JUNE 27 - AUGUST 6 


WRITE FOR BULLETIN 


Address the Director 


SUMMER SESSION 
| UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania | 


| 
| corresponding number of 
| 
| 


| 
: 
Susquehanna University 
| 


GEORGE F. DUNKELBERGER 
Director of Summer School 


SELINSGROVE ..... . PENNSYLVANIA 








credits for certification and 
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$27.50 a week 
for illness and 
accident 


$27.50 a week 
for quarantine 

















e TO-DAY ° 


— MORE THAN EVER BEFORE These Features 
page = A Teacher Needs Financial Safety! cates 
nually — 
——a IIIness and financial troubles go hand in hand. you want it 
a. year 


To minimize those troubles, you need the 
protection of an E. B.A. Certificate. 


Every sickness is followed by convalescence. 


+ The E. B. A. pays for both. Many illnesses covered 
$1,000 or $2,000 - poeta 
accidental, death occur in summer. The E.B.A. pays the year Under State Su- 
MANY OTHERS ‘round. Sometimes you are quarantined be- wo Zeaualiatt 

cause of someone else. The E.B.A. pays you clause in — 

Proportionate H certificate 
es ggg gg ol for the full period. 

er cost Low Cost 


Investigate, without obligation, the EXTRA advantages 
of membership in an organization conducted by teachers. 





No medical ex- 
amination 


Every dicease 











THE EDUCATORS BENEFICIAL ASSOCIATION 


WOOLWORTH BUILDING. ~ - -« LANCASTER, PENNSYLVANIA 





orrespondence Courses 


(Nature Education Courses) 
Trees and Shrubs, Stars and Planets, Birds and 
Bird Life, Climate and Weather. Get ready to 
enjoy Spring. Correspondence Study Division, 
School of Education, Pennsylvania State College, 
State College, Pennsylvania. 











nia 


uction 
anded 


ration 


[ANIA 





Summer 
Session 





. July 5 to 
= August 12 
=e Se 
nas | iM UNIVERSITY 


VERMONT 


Burlington-on-Lake-Champlain 


Courses affording superior opportunities 
for self-improvement, for teachers desiring 
certification credit, graduate students and 
undergraduates. City conveniences and un- 
surpassed recreational advantages. Lake 
Champlain, Green Mountain and Adirondack 
excursions, trips to Montreal and Quebec, 
under University direction. Enrollment lim- 
ited to 1,000. Write for Illustrated Catalog. 


BENNETT C. DOUGLASS, Director 
Burlington, Vermont 
















Y Please Let Us Know— 


Do You Receive 


“WORD STUDY”? 


Throughout the school year we issue peri- 
odically, for the benefit of English rh 
a publication entitled WORD STUDY in 
which are presented many interesting and 
helpful ideas relating to the teaching of the 
subject. It will help us to know whether you 
receive WORD STUDY; if you do, what your 
opinion of it is; and if you do not, whether 
you would like to receive it free of expense. 
We will appreciate a word from you. In 


writing please mention The Penna. School 

J —, aa, The Merriam- 

Webster is the 
“Supreme 
Authority” 


One hundred years ofex- 
perience insure its ac- 
curacy and scholarship 
and have established itas 
the authority in Ameri- 
can schools. 


WEBSTER’S NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


The Presidents and Department Heads of leading 
Universities and Colleges give their indorsement. 
Write for Free illustrated pamphlet with sample pages. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO. 





CME ne ak ee Es 


Springfield, Mass. 4 
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"The Doorway) of Summer Study 
for Teachers 


Leads to Philadelphia 
and Temple University 







Philadelphia and Temple University ideally com- 
bine professional study and interesting recreation 
Here, a summer at school becomes also a profitable 
vacational pursuit. Shrines and landmarks of rich 
historic interest dot the entire city, to say nothing < 
of the city’s entertainment and recreational] pad et ar 
advantages. ‘ 
Write now for complete catalog of informa- 
tion and our new booklet giving both the edu- 
cational and recreational advantages of a 
summer at Temple University, in the very 
heart of our Historic City. 


Classes open July 3-Close August 11 = ; 


‘Tempe UNIVERSITY 


ADDRESS: OFFICE OF REGISTRAR, DEPT. P 
BROAD STREET AND MONTGOMERY AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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AN UNUSUAL OFFER 


HE Pennsylvania School Journal has completed ar- || 

rangements with the publisher of Shenk’s“ENCYCLO- |. 
PEDIA OF PENNSYLVANIA” which enables us to offer 
AT EXACTLY ONE-HALF PRICE, this concise compila- 
tion of pertinent Historical and Biological facts of Penn- 
sylvania * * * * Dr. Shenk has succeeded in compiling 
these facts of Pennsylvania into a single volume which 
makes readily accessible a wealth of information heretofore 
available only to those who had plenty of time for research 
work * * * * The value of a volume of this character is 
obvious to those engaged in Educational work. 


$625 25 [Offered for the first —_ 


at this special low price 


























To avail yourself of this special This offer will be withdrawn when 
low price your order must be the present stock of the publish- 
placed through this office. ers is exhausted. 
THE PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL 
400 N. 3rd Street © ° ° Harrisburg, Penna. 
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SUCCESS 





Aso ||| Two New Editions in the 


ANDRESS 




















ANDRESS -AND -EVANS] $6 



































Two new editions in this famous series are now available—Health and 
Success and Health and Good Citizenship. With more exercises than 
ever, and with new objective tests and motivating questions, these two 
new editions offer schools an up-to-the-minute and extremely teachable 
two-book course in health for the upper grades. . . . .The other books 
in the series make available the best methods and devices of new health 
teaching for every other grade from the first through high school. For 
information concerning them, write to 


GINN AND COMPANY ?2%,2°° 
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OUR WORLD AND OURSELVES 


A New Four-Book Series of Geographies 
Embodying the New Spirit and Objectives 
of Geography Teaching 


Book One. OUR NEIGHBORS NEAR AND FAR (Carpenter).........-. $0.96 
Book Two. OUR HOME STATE AND CONTINENT (Brigham and McFarlane). . 1.32 
Book Three. OUR CONTINENTAL NEIGHBORS (Brigham and McFarlane).... 1.52 
Book Four. HOW THE WORLD LIVES AND WORKS (In Preparation) 


In close harmony with recent geography Syllabi these books 


1. Stress the relationship between this country and the other 
countries of the world 


2. Unite the study of geography in every possible way with the 
pupil’s own life and environment 

3. Provide new and interesting teaching aids: correlation with 
history; completion tests; globe and map reading and sketch- 
ing; making a school museum, ete. 





AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 
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saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 
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